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#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return oars in any case. 


‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE events of the week are the meeting of the Three Emperors 
(Germany, Russia, and Austria) at Berlin, and the meeting of 
the International Society at the Hague,—neither of them, how- 
ever, events of which the upshot is“yet known. ‘The three Em- 
perors seem to be employed chiefly in visiting and returning visits 
to each other at the top of their speed,—so fast that they can’t 
possibly have any conversation,—and in reviewing troops. Pro- 
bably their real business will be conducted by their Ministers, who 
are all in Berlin, —Prince Bismarck with the Emperor of Germany, 
Prince Gortschakoff with the Czar, and Count Andrassy with 
the Emperor of Austria. The Internationalists, on the other hand, 
have had two secret debates and one open one,—the secret debates 
referring, as it is said, to the verification of powers on the part of 
the deputies, and the open one to the decentralisation question, — 
the abolition of the General Council,—which has not yet been 
concluded. Whatever happens at Berlin, where, no doubt, there 
are assembled real centres of power, nothing much will happen at 
the Hague, where even the leaders quarrel, and appear to be rather 
centres of weakness. 

















All sorts of speculations of exceedingly little value are put 
about as to the real drift and meaning of the triangular 
duel which is to take place among the three Imperial 
Ministers. It is obvious enough that what Prince Bismarck 
must wish is to get and give mutual guarantees of the status 
quo, 80 far as that is possible.—to render it plain to French 
statesmen that they will have no support from either Austria or 
Russia in any scheme of vengeance against Germany. But the 
difficulty is to find a quid pro quo for both Austria aud Russia. 
Germany could undertake to wink hard at the designs of Russia 
in the East, on condition Russia threw over France,—but then that 
would not suit Austria. Or Germany could undertake to secure 
Austria on the Danube against the ambition of Russia, but then 
that would not suit Russia; nor is it very clear what equivalent 
Prince Bismarck can offer to Austria for her alliance against 
France which would not cause the deepest dismay in Russia. No 
doubt Prince Bismarck will do his best to patch up a more cordial 
understanding between Francis Joseph and the Czar, on one strict 
condition at least, that there be no dabbling in a reconstruction 
of Poland,—a policy which the Prince detests even more than he 
fears the renewed spring of France. But why should Austria 
concede even as much as this? Generosity to Galicia and the 
neighbouring Polish provinces is one of the best cards in Austria's 
hand in playing with Russia. 


The usual reactions and heartburnings which always follow 
reluctant sacrifices are becoming visible among the smaller States 
of Germany. It is said that at Dresden the Saxon Court is 
notoriously organising a movement against German unity, and 
in Bavaria, whose King, Louis, pointedly refrained from personally 
receiving either the Emperor of Germany or the Crown Prince 
when they lately passed through his duminions, the Ministry 
which supported Von Bismarck’s policy (headed by Von Lutz since 








| the Prime Minister's death) has tanteved its resignation, and 


holds office only till another can be got to succeed it. The 
Premiership has been offered to Herr von Gasser, an Ultra- 
montane, but by no means a popular one, and not even sup- 
ported by most of the genuinely Romanist organs, and conse- 
quently Herr von Gasser fiads it very difficult to form a Ministry, 
and at least as yet has not succeeded. That King Louis should 
dislike, now that he realises more fully, his great loss of authority 
and influence, and chafe to find that he has become a mere 
lieutenant of the German Emperor's, is not strange; and 
still less is it strange that the South-German Catholics, irritated 
as they are by the anti-Catholic policy of Prussia, should catch at 
any hope, however faint, of thwarting her rulers. But all this 
must end in smoke, even if it be not true, f is now rumoured, 
that the King of Bavaria has again changed his plans, and en- 
trusted to Herr Pfretzschner, a Nationalist and Liberal, the duty 
of forming a new Cabinet. Bavaria, once in the grasp of Germany, 
would not easily be released, even if she loathed the bondage. And as 
far as the Bavarian people is concerned, there is every sign that 
their love for German unity is waxing rather than waning. 


Mr. Reuter telegraphs from Geneva that the judgment of the 
Arbitrators will, in all probability, be delivered to-day, if it bas 
not been privately communicated to the various Governments 
sooner. No intimation, however, of the result has filtered out of 
the hermetically-sealed Court-room ; indeed, the publication in 
Berne and New York of the argument delivered by the Americar 
counsel has created general scandal, and not unuaturally made the 
American representatives feel somewhat sore for the honour of their 
country. There seems to be no doubt that we shall have to pay 
a ‘‘lump sum,” but whether inconsiderable or otherwise, there ig 
only a rumour, given with some appearance of confidence in the 
Money article of yesterday's Times, that it will be £2,500,000. If 
the end be really so near, the Court must have worked very hard, 


Elsewhere we have considered the Autumn Manceuvres in their 
general aspect, and may here note progress made. ‘The opposing 
armies have, during the week, advanced towards each other, and 
their respective cavalry forces have come into collision on the 
right bank of the Wiley. Speaking in a broad way, Sir Robert 
Walpole on Wednesday mastered the line of this river, while Sir © 
John Michel moved his infantry to Melbury Abbas and his cavalry 
to Tisbury. On Thursday the invading infantry were brought up 
to Fonthill and the horse into Wiley valley. ‘bere were some 
showy combats of mounted men on Thursday, all favourable to — 
Baker and MacMahon, and bad for Shute and Marshall. The 
theatrical incident of the campaign has been a night march from 
Rushall to the coveted Wiley fords. This exploit was tolerably 
well performed by the last-named officers, was exciting, adven- 
turous, and smart; but it had one drawback,—it was totally 
unnecessary, a useless waste of horse-flesh, and could have been 
done more effectually in the light. 


Mr. Greeley’s prospects in his candidature for the American 
Presidency do not improve; indeed, the Vermont State election 
seems to promise fair for General Grant’s victory. In that election, 
both the Republicans and Democrats polled an increased vote, 80 
that the opposing parties put out all their strength, but the gain 
of the Republicans was much more considerable than the gain of 
the Democrats. And what is quite as important, influential 
opponents of Genera] Grant, like Mr. Adams himself (who was 
the first choice of the Cincinnati Convention for the fight against 
General Grant), are declaring openly that they much prefer 
General Grant to his antagonist, and, under the new conditions, 
wish for his re-election. Whatever else the political instinct © 
of the American people is, or is not, it is almost always safe. 
The rural democracy abhor a known risk, even if they sometimes 
accept, in their reliance upon their leaders, an unknown risk. 





The Returning Officer at the late Pontefract election, Mr. 
Richard Moxon (the Mayor), wrote a sensible letter to Tues- 
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day’s Zimes on its result. The Ballot, he says, quite sup- 
pressed all excitement, and not a single case of drunkenness 
was brought before the borough Court,—the former experience 
of Pontefract being quite of the opposite kind. Except as 
regards “the illiterates,” the time occupied by each elector’s 
polling was not, on an average, above thirty or forty seconds, so 
that about 120 could poll in an hour at one polling-place. Mr. 
Moxon accounts for the fewness of the voters, as compared with the 
general election, by several causes:—First, the canvas was only 
four days, instead of four months; next, the county Militia had 
been marched out of the borough for the Autamn Manoeuvres 
before the election; thirdly, the Knottingley sailors, who were 
at home in November, 1868, because it was winter, were at 
sea; and lastly, some electors who did not favour a con- 
test abstained from voting. Mr. Moxon, however, does not 
take into account the per contra considerations that it was 
the first election under the Ballot, and that all Liberals who 
thought the contest unfair would have been only the more anxious 
to vote toa man. Mr. Moxon further thinks that about an hour 
will be required to count every lot of from 750 to 1,000 voting- 
papers; so that if ever Marylebone gave at all a full vote, at 
least 24 to 30 hours would be so consumed. Such, besides some 
useful suggestions as to the best mode of helping the illiterate 
voters to vote,—the illiterates, Mr. Moxon says, were not at 
all deterred, but appeared in their full numerical proportion to 
the other voters,—is the drift of Mr. Moxon’s letter, and 
though it diminishes the evidence for one of our objections to the 
Ballot, we do not think it removes either. ‘I'here was, perhaps, 
less abstention than we supposed. But the effect of withholding 
the check of publicity was unfavourable to the popular cause. If 
we thought this was due to a greater liberty of conscience, we 
should not regret it. We fear it was due to the greater liberty 
of violating principles without fear of being called to any account. 


The next important election by Ballot will be that at 
Preston, which is likely, it is said, to take place about this 
day week, or early in the week following. There are 
two candidates already in the field, and there is one, be- 
sides, hanging uncertainly on its outskirts, who may, let 
us hope, find it of no use even to attempt a canvas. Major 
German is the Liberal candidate, and Mr. Holker, Q.C., the Con- 
servative, and the Conservatives express themselves as absolutely 
confident of winning the seat. The third speculator in the field 
is Mr, Odger, who wants to see if he cannot make a party out of 
the ‘‘Home Rulers, Trades’ Unionists, and Republicans,” and 
expresses himself as quite indifferent to the Liberal party, which 
is hardly the case, for he appears to be rather more hostile to it 
than to the Conservatives. As the Conservatives beat the Liberals 
by a majority of 1,000 at the general election, and the tide has 
turned even more against the Liberals since, the Ballot will indeed 
work a revolution if it brings the Liberals even near to success, 
especially as Mr. Holker, Q.C., keeps to safe Conservative 
raptures about the Constitution, almost of the kind in which a 
girl indulges about her favourite regiment or poet. 


News comes from Victoria that the Government of Mr. Francis 
has secured the re-election of its members through the folly of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, who issued at the last moment a 
pastoral to Roman Catholics admonishing them to vote against a 
Government which had promised a Secular Education Bill. Of 
course this raised up a tremendous ‘‘ No-popery ” cry in the colony, 
and though all the candidates who were opposing Mr. Francis and his 
Ministers were themselves Protestants, and had had the most power- 
ful popular support up to the moment of the issue of this pastoral, 
** whole factories and workshops changed sides’? suddenly when 
Dr. Goold threw his veto on Mr. Francis into Mr. Francis’s 
scale. So violent was the turn of the tide that some of the 
papers favourable to Mr. Duffy hint that the Bishop,—a recluse, 
who does not pretend to know the world,—was influenced by some 
person behind the scenes who foresaw and desired the sinister 
effect of this step on the fortunes of the party which 
had just left power. But it is pressing the argument 
from design too far to assume that an admittedly bad player 
who spoils his own game must have been prompted by 
a malignant genius who fully understood it. Mr. Duffy, 


who for a moment when at bay seems to have lost some- 
thing of his usual equanimity, has entirely recovered his temper, 
and in a great speech at Kyneton, which has not yet reached us, 
seems, according to the accounts of the rural press, to have out- 
done himself, 

day is not past. 


He isa statesman who can afford to wait. His 


Mr. Bessemer is said to be likely to crown a life crowded 
with original inventions by one of the most beneficent of human 
achievements. He has invented, it is said, an apparatus for keep- 
ing the saloon of a steamer immovable, however strongly the 
steamer herself may pitch and roll. ‘I'he general priuciple is to 
suspend the saloon on an axis passing through the centre about 
which the ship oscillates, and which consequently, though not abso- 
lutely immovable, is liable to very little movement itself. But to this 
Mr. Bessemer adds an application of one of his own previously in- 
vented hydraulic powers, by which a lad with his eye fixedon a spirit. 
level attached to the saloon, to see whether its level is changing or 
not, can by the mere turn of a handle restore it to a perfectly hori- 
zontal line, before it has deviated from it by the smallest fraction 
of a degree. We are further told that Mr. E. J. Reed, the former 
Constructor of the Navy, is building two vessels 350 feet long 
with suspended saloons constructed on this principle, for 
the Channel service. The notion is delightful; but there ig a 
certain amount of alloy in the conception of that lad who, if 
mischievously inclined, can, almost by the turning of his handle, 
inflict on the saloon an artificial motion that will produce sea-sick- 
ness. It is humiliating enough to be sickened by the sea, but to 
be liable to sea-sickness artificially produced by the minder of a 
machine, would be truly ignominious. However, all civilisation, 
we suppose, means putting oneself at the mercy of fellow-creatures 
—often not the most responsible. 


The Times, for some purpose of its own, apparently wants to 
hound on English feeling against the Roman Catholics, as if there 
were any need of inflaming the hate and dread with which they 
have been regarded by the masses of the English people ever 
since the Council of the Vatican declared the Pope's infallibility, 
and Prince Bismarck gained something like popularity here by 
appealing to the popular fanaticism of Germany to expel the 
Jesuits and harass the Church. In yesterday’s Times an article 
was devoted to the subject of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and English readers were assured not merely that the Pope struck 
a medal in honour of it, knowing precisely what it was, but that no 
Roman Catholic of any authority to speak for his Church even now 
disavows or regrets that bloody deed, or thinks it ‘‘ a crime, or even 
amistake.” We do not profess at the present moment to recall the 
exact story of that horrible event, but our impression,—not one 
biased in favour of Roman Catholic persecutions,—certainly is. 
that the Pope’s medal and rejoicings were instituted on the first 
ex parte account of the event as told by the envoy of Charles IX., 
and that our own Elizabeth herself, on the ex parte statement of 
the French Minister, La Motte Fénélon, was so far taken in as to 
thank the King for his communication. But even if we are too 
favourable to the Pope in supposing that his rejoicings were 
proclaimed under a false impression of what had happened, what 
can be more wicked than deliberately to spread the impression 
that the most eminent Roman Catholics of to-day approve and 
justify that hellish deed? Dr. Lingard, the Roman Catholic his- 
torian, who wrote at a time when the feeling against religious 
persecution was certainly not so strong as it is at present, speaks 
of “the infamy” of the deed, and we should be surprised to 
hear that a single eminent Roman Catholic in England would 
characterise it in milder terms. It is an ominous and discreditable 
symptom of the passions of the day, when a great paper like 
the Times uses its influence deliberately to inflame religious 
animosities by statements palpably untrue. 


The cattle and the plants seem to have succeeded to the 
human liability to plague. At the present moment, the vine and the 
potato in Europe are both suffering from a terrible disease, while the 
cattle plague has re-appeared in one English district, and the foot- 
and-mouth disease—hardly less annoying, though less dangerous— 
is spread widely in another. It is said that the yield of grapes in 
Portugal will be almost nil, will be at least one twenty-fifth of its 
normal yield, owing to the attacks of that dreadful little insect, 
the phylloxera vastatrix, upon the Portuguese vines. A remedy 
proposed for this last disease is to sprinkle the vines with oil of 
garlic,—of which in Portugal, by all accounts, there must be a 
sufficient supply. With regard to the potato disease, a gentleman 
writes to the Times that he has found a most effective remedy in 
soot, which is certainly quite as appropriate to England as oil of 
garlic to Portugal. Perhaps, after all, it may be found that our 
cattle and vegetables so far assimilate their conditions to that of 
the human beings near them, as to suffer for want of some of the 
very elements in which we indulge most liberally ourselves. 


Pére Hyacinthe (M. Loyson) has broken through the rule of the 





Roman Catholic Church againat the celibacy of priests, having been 
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Sa «si 
married on Tuesday to an American lady, daughter of Mr. Amory 
Butterfield, and widow of the late Mr. Edwin Ruthven Merriman. 
He has published a long and rather rhetorical letter vindicating him- 
self beforehand from the attacks which he anticipates on the score of 
his marriage, and especially declaring that his thought of marriage 
was, as we understand the letter, long subsequent to the public 
opposition he gave to the doctrine of papal infallibility, and only 
connected with it as one assertion of individual liberty in a priest 
is connected with another assertion of it. Marriage, says Pére 
Hyacinthe, comes home to him as one of those laws of the 
moral government of the world which cannot be set aside ‘ with- 
out overturning the fabric of life, and running counter to the will 
of God.” ‘I do not say,” he adds, *‘ that this law comes home to 
all. I believe that celibacy may be a holy and glorious exception. 
I only say that this law presents itself unmistakably to me. 
§Vhen a man has received in his heart, as another exception no 
jess rare, holy, and glorious, that pure and lofty love in which the 
world does not believe because itis not worthy of it,—such a man, 
be he priest or be he monk, has the most absolute proof that he 
is not of those self-dedicated victims of whom the Gospel speaks. 
Such aman amI.” He adds that he intends to remain ever a 
priest and a Catholic, but in what sense he repudiates having 
broken away from the Church, whose authority he sets utterly at 
defiance, we do not quite understand. 


We need not say that we agree with Pére Hyacinthe that the 
liberty of marriage refused to Roman priests has done very much 
to pervert and to harden the power of the Roman Church, which 
has necessarily lost much of human tenderness and sympathy in 
consequence. ‘That it has probably also enormously increased the 
power of that Church, which could never have shown the amazing 
unity it has exhibited if its priesthood had been torn in all direc- 
tions by the human ties of the laity, speaks for itself, though that 
is no set-off against the evil we refer to. But we cannot follow 
Pére Hyacinthe’s somewhat dangerous doctrine that the mere inroad 
of a profound passion is a sign that that passion is right and even 
divinely sanctioned, without any relation to the whole scope and 
obligations of the mind which experiencesit. Such a doctrine would 
make as much havoc of the marriage vow as of the sacerdotal vow, 
in case a disappointment in marriage (due to whatever cause) were 
succeeded by another passion. Clearly a priest ought to be 
perfectly convinced that his vow of celibacy is wrong and 
not binding, before he admits even a thought of the 
prospect of breaking it, as was the case, we believe, with 
Luther, and very likely with Pére Hyacinthe himself,—only 
he does not say so,—otherwise there would be very great danger 
of making passion its own law. Pére Hyacinthe seems to us vir- 
tually to assert not only the inexpediency of perpetual vows of 
celibacy, but something which, if he followed out his own train of 
thought, would lead him to assert the inexpediency and wrong of 
any life-enduring vow at all. 


Dr. Carpenter, the President of the British Association in its 
session last month at Brighton,—ought not to have had to explain, 
as he was compelled to do, to an evening contemporary of last 





Saturday’s date, that the drift of his able address was not theo- 
logical, but strictly scientific, and was in no degree directed | 
against the philosophy of Professors Tyndall and Huxley. The | 
real drift of the address was to vindicate for what is called physical 
science the right of going beyond the mere generalisation of | 
phenomena into so-called laws (i.e., rules of registered succession), | 
—to assert our actual knowledge of one external reality, 

force,—and the very high probability that all the forms of 

force, no less bodily forms than mental, are one in essence and origin, 

though so amazingly various in the phases in which they are pre- 
sented to us in the world. No doubt this, though keeping close 
in the strictest sense to the evidence of science, has a clear bear- 
ing on theology, because if all we know of force shows that 
mental and physical forces are convertible, the force distributed | 
through the universe must have mental capacities, and may there- | 
fore be, as all ages have suspected, of purely mental origin. It is | 
not, however, Dr. Carpenter’s fault as a man of science if his 


| 


quietly accepted the romance, mystery and all. 


Christians that a life of unrepentant malignity, falsehood, and 
impurity, even though coupled with the most accurate orthodoxy, 
would be a greater outrage on God than a life of unrecanted 
heresy, even though referable to intellectual indolence, self-will, 
or cowardice, if coupled with a course of purity, charity, justice, 
truth, and prayer?” This statement the Rev. Newdigate Poyntz 
meets with a direct negative, on the strength, first, of a passage in 
a Romanist prayer and asermon of Bourdalone, neither of which even 
somuch as shows that the writers held the negative, indeed both are 
quite compatible (if that were of any importance) with their 
strongly holding the affirmative of the Guardian's position; but 
further, the reverend gentleman states bis own grounds thus: 
—‘‘ Many of us priests regard heresy as the worst form of sin, 
and the reason may perhaps be stated thus: ‘God is perfection, 
therefore to think of Him other than as He is, is to think of Him 
as imperfect, i.c., to insult Him, not as regards his works or his 
laws, bat as regards His nature.’ Amongst men it is perbaps 
a greater insult to consider a truthful man a liar, than to 
thwart him in his work.” As far as we see, “some of 
us priests” are becoming more and more heathenish. Just 
conceive it being more an insult to God’s nature to think errone- 
ously of God through indolence, than to be guilty of ‘‘ unrepent- 
ant malignity, falsehood, and impurity.” Did Mr. Poyntz ever 
hear of the saying, “‘ The tree is known by its fruits; ye cannot 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles”? Or does he 
think “ purity, charity, justice, truth, and prayer” the natural 
fruits of moral thorns and spiritual thistles ? ‘The Guardian refutes 
Mr. Poyntz carefully and anxiously, as is its wont. In this case, 
at least, it might have lashed out a little. 


The Oxfordshire Members are amongst the few who have 
addressed their constituents this week, and even they had very 
little to say, except that Parliament had attempted too much, and 
consequently done it badly. Mr. Henley thought that while 
everybody was talking of the prosperous state of the nation, every- 
body was fearing a catastrophe ; and in relation to the strikes, he 
strongly advised public opinion to leave masters and men alone, 
and not meddle between them. But he broke his own rule by 
strongly recommending both parties to do to others as they would 
be done by. Colonel North defended Mr. Cardwell for allowing 
the soldiers to get in the crops when the labourers strack,—an 
assumed fact of which it is said that Mr. Gladstone has expressed 
his doubts. Mr. Cartwright also spoke on the strikes,—indeed, 
this seems the only subject on which it is possible to say a word 
this autumn. Politics are nowhere since Mr. Disraeli has shown 
his fixed reluctance to attack. 


We notice a curious assumption in all these labour speeches 
that what is called the natural ‘law of supply and demand” fixes 
the price of labour, and that no combination of labourers could 
ever interfere with capital ‘‘ unreasonably.” But what is “ unrea- 
sonably”? ‘There is no “law’’ of supply and demand, except 
what is contained in the breast of those who supply and those who 
demand. If the labourers can get funds enough, and choose to hold 
back unanimously long enough, they might condition for any pro- 
portion of the product of their labour, however large, which would 
still leave the capitalist a motive to pay them for their work, 
True, it would be far more worth their while to employ such strike- 
funds directly and productively as capital of their own ; but to this 
they have not trained themselves. It is quite illusory, however, 
to talk as if the ‘‘law of supply and demand” were a self-acting 
one, like the law of gravitation. 


The Eclair newspaper vouches for a most romantic little story 
concerning M. Thiers. For twenty years, it is said, a bouquet 
of violets has been every morning placed on his window-ledge, or 
even the chimney-piece of his bedroom, by ‘* an unknown hand.” 
Even when he was arrested on the morning of the Coup d’Etat 
(December 2, 1851), and was sent to prison, the bouquet, it is said, 
arrived every morning at the prison. But M. Thiers bas in vain 
tried to trace the donor, and has now given up the attempt, and 
We suppose M. 


strictly scientific teaching turns out to have a theological bearing. | Thiers never attempted to get a good detective’s opinion on the 


It was to miss the whole meaning of his address to attribute to 
him theological premisses. 


origin of the violets? It is apt to turn out that these persistent 
mysteries are very closely connected with the person to whom 


they occur. Violets in December must come out of a forcing-house. 


The Rey. Newdigate Poyntz must be a theological curiosity | Indeed, we might have guessed that the gift could be traced home 
worth study. The Guardian,—safest of able papers, which | to M. Thiers himself, assisted of course by his servant, only then 


guards the barrier of its lips as anxiously at least as it guards 
the Church of England,—had committed itself to the following 
characteristically guarded statement :—‘¢ It is surely the belief of 





we should have expected at least snowdrops or lilies of the valley. 





Consols were on Friday 92§ to 923 for money, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. the Crown Prince. Prince Bismarck’s a object vod 
——+— getting the Emperor's two Imperial neighbours to 


THE EMPERORS AND THE SOCIALISTS. 


HE Three Emperors at Berlin and the forty odd Socialists 
at the Hague appear to have certain common objects in 
view. Both at least have given out with a good deal of 
ostentation that the object of their meeting is to secure peace. 
So the Ozar frankly told the Cossacks of the Don not many days 
ago. So the Report of the General Council of the International de- 
clares to the meeting at the Hague, “‘ we assemble with the object 
of rendering war impossible by the emancipation of labour,’ — 
in the meantime, however, sending “greetings” to the victims of 
the Commune, who also thought to render war impossible by the 
emancipation of labour, but who found that, as a celebrated 
orator of the International said at Geneva some years ago, a 
preliminary war was necessary to establish the impossibility of 
future wars. But not only is the general object of both these 
congresses,—the congress of Emperors and the congress of 
labour-regenerators,—the same, but the special subject of their 
discussions, so far as it is known, is not dissimilar. The 
International has been discussing the great subject of federa- 
tion or centralisation, ‘shall the General Council be dissolved, 
and the Association in each country stand on its own legs and 
act on its own responsibility, or shall the General Council 
be rendered still more absolute, and have the powers of all 
the individual societies placed at its disposal?’ And the 
conference of the Emperors is thought to be on a subject not 
very dissimilar,—namely, shall the three great Emperors 
of the East of Europe act as one or as three? shall they be so 
united in counsel as practically to wield their enormous con- 
joint strength for a single purpose, or shall they each go their 
own way without any common understanding at all? If 
English counsel were likely either to be asked, or when given 
to be acceptable, probably the same would be given in both 
cases, and that would be in favour of having both bundles of 
sticks untied. Very little peace comes of these artificial attempts 
to gain peace by combining, under a single plan of operations, 
wholly diverse interests. The chances are that such alliances 
and mutual understandings will lead not to peace, but to war. 
As the Convention of Gastein led almost immediately to the 
war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria, so now artificial 
agreements and arrangements on points on which the different 
Powers cannot really be united, are pretty sure to make the dis- 
appointments and heartburnings of the future still more bitter. 
And even as regards the International Congress, little as we 
hold its European influence to be, and wholly contemptible as 
that influence in this country (where it probably does not num- 
ber as many as five hundred intelligent and earnest adherents) 
certainly is, any mischief it may do is more likely to be done 
if the various branches of the Society believe that they can 
look for external support in resources outside their own, than 
if they are compelled to rely on themselves and themselves 
alone. Conferences to secure the peace of the world are 
pretty sure to endanger it; and Conferences that aid in 
a distinct concentration of national powers and an organisation 
of national purposes, are much more likely to endanger 
it than Oonferences which conclude by dissolving ‘‘ General 
Councils,” and leaving each constituent to take its own way. 
As far as we can see, the best thing that could happen as the 
result of the meeting of the Emperors is that it should ‘have 
no result; and as the result of the meeting of the International 
at the Hague, that the General Council should be dissolved, 
and the various sections of the International left to gain 
wisdom separately in their various distinct States. 

And not improbably this may actually be the issue in both 
instances ; though with the genius of Prince Bismarck at work 
at Berlin, there is more reason to dread that some combination 
for which at present at least he wishes, may be brought about. 
We say ‘more reason to dread,’ because we do not in the least 
believe that any of his better aims is in danger,—that the unity 
of Germany, for instance, has anything serious to fear from the 
particularists of Bavaria, or from that disaffection of the Roman 
Church of which Prince Bismarck himself has been so active a 
cause. It may be well for King Louis to understand that the 
Emperor of Austria no more dreams of encouraging the dis- 
affection of the South-German Particularists than he does of 
breaking up again the kingdom of Italy ; 
easily believe that, however freely King Louis may avail him- 
self of his undoubted right to abandon himself to gloom 
under the sense of his diminished importance, he can mis- 
understand the hearty loyalty to the German Empire which 
seems to have pervaded almost the whole people of 











meet him at Berlin, must have reference to much more 
ambitious dangers and more alarming eventualities than 
that. He has Italy with him, even if the Pope is against 
him, and the Pope has little power to endanger the discipline 


of the German Army, even though it be largely composed of’ 


Roman Catholic soldiers. Doubtless his real object is to 
obtain some kind of influence over both the Czar an@ 
Francis Joseph which will enable him to guard against either 
of them pursuing schemes in Eastern Europe which might 
endanger the new German Empire. Now, to our minds, the 
most improbable as well as the most undesirable event would. 
be the demolition of that great Empire (excluding, of course, 
the newly annexed Alsace and Lorraine) almost as soon as it 
is created, but it is by no means improbable that the more 
pressure Germany applies to make Austria and Russia under- 
stand that their interest and duty is to come to some agree- 
ment as to the Lower Danube and the fate of the Turkish 
Empire, the more painfully she will make it evident to both 
that their wishes and hopes are utterly dissimilar, and that 
any compact into which they may enter must be a burdensome 
and irritating one to both. Great things are to be hoped 
from the natural caution and fear of monarchs, warned as they 
have recently been by a most fearful dramatic catastrophe 
to one of the most powerful (as it seemed) of their num- 
ber. But history does not seem to show that this con- 
servative spirit is at all likely to be fostered by lead- 
ing them into engagements or understandings which are 
certain to fret them as soon as they are made. It may be 
doubted whether the pressure applied to the French Emperor 
to make him agree to the neutralization of Luxemburg was: 
not one great goad to war. The one thing that the most 
sagacious statesmen,—statesmen who have conceived 
and won the most tremendous political games wherein there 
was much uphill work to effect,—too often fail in, is in letting 
well alone, even though all they want is to enjoy what they 
have gained. Prince Bismarck no doubt thinks it desirable to 
take guarantees for the equilibrium in Europe which he hopes 
that he has established, but is he not aware that these guarantees 
are far oftener than not the provocations to new war? Even 
France, though she will certainly brood long over her injuries, 
and in all probability in time make some great effort to re- 
deem her losses, is more likely to be stimulated to such new 


exertions by the appearance of a combination against her, - 


than to be overawed into passiveness. We suspect that Prince 
Bismarck, as a statesman, is a trifle too creative and ener- 
getic ;—that having won, he wants to fortify his position, and 
that in fortifying his position he will only weaken it. France 
will hesitate and calculate long before she makes her next 
spring ; and the only thing which could hasten it would be 
resentment against the sort of precautions which Prince Bismarck 
appears to be taking. However, there would not be much in 
this, if the precautions themselves seemed likely to be of any 
value; but this is precisely what we doubt. There is no 
denying or weakening the fact that Austria and Russia have 
strongly opposing interests in the East of Europe, and that even. 
a formal agreement to delay all action in these matters, will 
be much more likely to introduce new grievances between 
them than to avert fresh causes of dispute. As a rule, where 
interests are inevitably antagonistic, by far the most pacific 
course is to avoid as much as possible all distinct discussion of 
them,—to keep them in the background. Then the caution 
of both parties, the statesman’s instinct to delay dangerous 
steps, may really operate to avert quarrels. But the more antago- 
nists try to agree on a neutral policy, the more certain is either 
one or both of them to declare that the compact has not been 
fairly kept. If the Berlin meeting has the political signifi- 
cance which Europe seems agreed to assign to it, we greatly 
doubt whether Prince Bismarck will not make a false step. Any 
quarrel between Russia and Austria would be dangerous to 
his master, but we cannot believe that such a quarrel is 
likely to be postponed by conference, or the kind of argument 
to which conference is pretty sure to lead, It is far more 
difficult to keep special compromises fairly, and to satisfy your 


| opponent that you do keep them fairly, than it is to restrain, 
but we cannot | im the interests of peace, a general feeling of political griev- 


'anceand dread. The best that we can hope for from either of 


| 


the great parleys of this week is that no result may come of 
them, or if any result, a candid conviction that the less is 
said, the sooner it will be mended. 
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FRANCE AND HER SOBER “COUNCILS-GENERAL.” | Therefore it should be supported. But the support will be 


ANCE has for some generations been regarded no 
k unnaturally as the European centre of political romance 


and excitement. The Ex-Emperor once said that when 


France was satisfied, Europe was at peace, and there was, at 
all events, this truth in the remark, that all the warmer | 
of European political feeling in existence were pretty 


Almost | 
France, | 04 the furtherance of dynastic interests. 


ne be found effervescing in Paris, or not at all. 

all our great sensations, evil and good, have come from 
—partly, no doubt, because the country is politically so little 
homogeneous, because the vehement impulses of the great 
cities and the hesitating reluctances of the cautious rural 
districts have together contributed to produce the most 
curious whirlpools of political emotion. Yet, in spite, or 
rather partly as a cause, of this sensational character of 
French politics, there are few States whose populations are 
more capable of taking a tame, cautious, prudent, and you 
might almost say sordid, view of the exigencies of the country, 
than France. It is indeed the consciousness of this ten- 
dency in French populations which contributes to make the 
momentary enthusiasm of the great cities so exalté, 80 pas- 
sionate, so impatient. Men who half distrust the duration 
and tenacity of their own passions are very apt to over- 
express them while they last. Paris in its Victor-Hugo 
mood is keenly conscious of the cold fit under which, 
in all probability, the provinces are suffering, and is 
not quite unaware that the capacity for such a cold fit lies 
beneath even its own téte exaltée raptures. Take the delibe- 
rate opinion of the French peasantry, in a moment neither 
of panic nor of triumph, on the form of government most 
suited for them, and you would find it singularly desti- 
tute of romance. In a banquet recently given to the Pre- 


fect of the Department of the Aisne, by the Council-General | 


of the same department, the principal speaker, while advocat- 
ing the continuance of a Conservative Republic, illustrated his 
position by saying that the Republic must not look for enthu- 
siastic admiration and passion, like a girl who has made up 
her mind to marry for love alone, but must be content to 
accept the vows of those who admit that their hearts have 
been lost in earlier life to more ideal visions, but who have at 
last made up their minds that a union of prudence may, after 
all, hold out more solid hopes of happiness. In other words, 
the Republic must be content with those who promise kindly, 
and can also settle something substantial upon her, with- 
out looking for the ardour of Republican devotees. The 
remark expressed, as far as we see, the net result of the 
hopes and expectations of these rural assemblies, which, as the 
Journal des Débats well remarks, are, though less representa- 
tive of the mind of France than an elective central assembly, 
much more representative of the political temperature of the 
hour, since their members are all steeped in the atmosphere 
of rural society, while the representatives of the nation are 
steeped in the atmosphere of Paris during two-thirds of the 
year at least. Study carefully the wishes expressed by these 


t | generally accorded only on condition that it satisfies the 


peasant’s notion of a business-like, thrifty, canny, constitu- 
| tional Government, not insulting tardy converts, whether 
Imperialist, Legitimist, or Orleanist ; not preaching down the 
Church as inconsistent with the glory of humanity, but simpl 
devoting to the study of popular wants the power whi 


Monarchical forms of government have not unnaturally spent 


| And as far as political sagacity can at present see, a Con- 
| Servative Republic,—i.c., a Republic careful, at least, not to 
| alienate the Conservatives by attacks either on the traditions 
‘of property or the traditions of religion,—France is pretty 
| certain to have. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
any French Government will be permanently stamped with 
the modest and even humble features which the rural Conser- 
vatives of the Departments have chiefly in their minds when 
they point to the neighbouring Republic of Switzerland, and 
represent to the Government that what they really want is 
something like that. The true argument for a moderate 
Republic is not that an administration of that unassuming and 
retiring kind is possible in France, least of all possible in the 
France which is smarting under the sense of conquest,—M. 
Thiers shows in every item of his policy that he knows it 
is impossible, that he must restore the greatness, the European 
importance of France, before all things,—but the reason in 
its favour is this, that the restless and dangerous enthusiasms 
of France are almost wholly confined to the great cities, and 
almost wholly born of Republican sympathies, and that the 
danger of these great popular forces can be far better con- 
trolled by a Government which fails to excite their hatred by 
its mere outward form, which can meet them on their own 
ground and argue for the equality of the rural populations 
with the city populations, than by any Government which 
provokes their animosity by its mere rank and title. More 
especially is this true when, as in France, no form of 
monarchical government has more than the most strictly 
limited hold on the confidence of the people, so that, 
jas M. Thiers long ago said, a Republic is the form 
of government which “divides France the least.” No 
|doubt it is not a very high recommendation of a govern- 
/ment that, like a properly shaped vessel in a stormy sea, 
it presents “the curve of least resistance” to popular 
| passions ; but in the absence of other and stronger recommen- 
| dations, it is better than none. M. Gambetta, therefore, is acting 
with true sagacity when he declines to celebrate with his 
friends of the Left either the anniversary of the fall of the 
Empire or the anniversary of the first great victory of 
the Republic of 1792. M. Thiers has done much for the 
stability of the present form of government in France, by 
making it clear to the rural populations that it need not, and 
at present does not, represent the agitating and excited Repub- 
licans in any sense ; that what it does represent is the caution 
which murmurs to itself that “you may go further and fare 
worse.” The memories of the 4th of September are too 














eighty odd rural assemblies of France,—assemblies consti- 
tuted at a time when the Republican party expected that they 
would give the death-blow to Republican hopes,—and we | 
shall find that the general drift is this:—“Keep your 
Republic, in God’s name! if only that you may have 
less pretence for any extasy of revolutionary joy when- 
ever the hot fit of the cities comes on,—if only 
that the political pendulum may have a narrower arc to 
fall through at its next descent,—but let it be a sober- 
minded republic, a republic without dreams, a republic in 
every-day clothes, concerned for food and drink and small 
frugalities and useful education, a republic that makes no 
distinctions between acquiescent republicans and enthusiastic 
republicans, but treats all equally, a republic that enforces the 
law with perfect fidelity, that insists on compulsory education 
in secular subjects, and that is at least respectful and even 
friendly to religion, whether it makes an alliance with the 








full of national disaster, the memories of the 22nd September 
(the anniversary of the first victories of the young Republic 
of 1792 under Dumouriez) are too full of democratic terror, to 
be anything but odious to those whom the idea of a Republic, 
even if it “ divides France the least,” by no means fascinates ; 
and M. Gambetta showed his statesmanlike sagacity by refusing 
to participate in festivities on either date. The endeavour to 
keep the reputation of the present Provisional Republic per- 
fectly sober, is its one great chance in France. No doubt the 
Government must make France, and is making France, once 
more a great power. The love of a happy obscurity, of an 
inglorious comfort, can never be the ruling policy of a country 
so brilliant, so conscious of power, so vain as France. But 
to make it evident that that form of Government which 
divides Frenchmen least will not be defeat, will not be 
political ostracism for those many Frenchmen who strongly 





Church or not ;—let your republic be such as this,—steady- | prefer some other form of government, is the first condition 
going, cautious, a little hum-drum, a republic of the earth, | that all Frenchmen shall take some pride in the administrative 
useful, prosaic, not a Utopia lost in lyrical passion, and we are | force of a Republican Government. It is encouraging te 
by no means reluctant to give it a helping hand. We should | observe that not only M. Thiers, but M. Gambetta, who has 
fear it less than a throne without any hold on the affections really the control of the Left wing of the Republican party, 
of France, and therefore holding out a perpetual provocation | has clearly mastered the conviction that a missionary Republic, 
to revolution.” Such is unquestionably the general tone of the | @ Republic which suspects and punishes all moral and intellec- 
Councils-General of France in relation to the Provisional | tual preferences for Monarchy, can never be strong in France. 
Republic. They say that it has restored order, and that there | The Departments with one voice cry for a practical compro- 
18, therefore, every reason to give it credit for the power to main- | Mise, for a Government Republican in form, which is willing 
tain order, especially as there is no competitor which it would , to accept the adhesion of all friends of unity, however much 
not involve something like a revolution to substitute for it. | attached in their hearts to other ideas, and which in ite 
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development shall deal cordially with the Church, loyally for 4 moment pretend that every farmer could, even if h 
with proprietary rights, and while developing the material | would, follow the example. It is not to the small Fort a 
resources of France, shall secure to all her children a good, | with a capital hardly equal to the demands upon his pocket, 
sound, secular education, without attacking or offending the | that, even if he invited it, the labourers would be willin to 
priesthood which has won the hearty faith of the vast entrust their small savings. But though the ontiae 
majority of Frenchwomen, and of not a few Frenchmen. For ' method is only applicable to cases in which the fortune of the 
such a Republic, the auguries seem to us better every day. | farmer stands high above all question or doubt, the principle 
And not the least of these is the wisdom which M. Gambetta | that the labourers may fairly expect, and may claim as a ri At 
has learned through the grave popular difficulties which his 'to share the advantages of a growing profit, is one which is 
temporary alliance with Garibaldi and his red-shirts caused | applicable to all cases, and which, once frankly admitted, will 
to the Government of National Defence during the great | leave everything else matter of detail. The agricultural 
struggle of 1870. labourers may now fairly say that they have the Speaker of 
the House of Commons on their side,—a constitutional 
THE SPEAKER ON AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. authority far higher than that of any Duke and Bishop. 
HE Speaker of the House of Commons has rendered a real | Nor is it a little credit to the House of Commons that its main 
service not only to English Society, but to the English | officer should feel far more keenly and truly the claims of the 
Constitution, by the important example which he has set | Spiritual principle of sympathy as between the lowest and the 
at a critical moment of the true mode of dealing with the | highest grades in the county hierarchy, than a Lord Spiritual 
agricultural labourer. When a Duke and a Bishop have done himself. 
all the mischief that it was in the power of a Duke anda| Nay, in this case the Speaker has not only distanced the 
Bishop to do,—and fortunately perhaps for the balance of | Duke and the Bishop,—which is no great matter,—but he 
English society, there is a liberal disposition amongst us to | seems to have the advantage over some of the ablest literary 
make excuses for mere Dukes and Bishops, just as we make | exponents of the labour question. In the Magazines of the 
excuses for spoiled children and invalids,—the ex-Whip of the | present month there are two remarkable articles which 
Liberal party, selected to be Speaker of the House of Commons | should be read together,—that by “ W. R. G.” in Fraser on 
not because, but in spite of his former office, on the ground that |“ Strikes, Short Hours, Poor Law, and Laissez-Faire,” 
his mind had been so wholly unwarped by it that he still re-| and that by Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly, 
mained a typical specimen of the impartial constitutionalist,|on Mr. Brassey’s book on “Work and Wages.” Both 
steps forward, and in a few unpretending words of practical | essays are full of keenness and force, but both are rather 
suggestion sets an example which, though we do not of course | singularly wanting in that appreciation of the true cement of 
mean to say that every employer of agricultural labour can | the social system,—the need and the possibility of identifying 
afford to follow it, would be enough, if followed honestly only in| what seem like antagonistic interests,—which Mr. Brand’s 
spirit, to avert the ‘ danger ahead ’ of which we were compelled | proposal implies. “‘W.R.G.” indeed justifies the agricul- 
to speak a week or two ago. Nor is it any small thing that the | tural labourer in trying to better his condition, his capitalist 
Speaker of the House of Commons should be the first to move | sympathies being, like those of the Liberal party in general, 
in this matter, and tacitly, though not avowedly, to teach the | rather with the great manufacturers and other producers of 
Bishop truer churchmanship, and the Duke nobler tactics. | the cities in the difficulties which a strike causes, than with 
To the political imagination of the English people there is no | the tenant-farmers whom, hard and despotic as we admit them 
truer representative of the whole Constitution as it is, Throne, | to be towards their labourers, Liberals too often treat as the 
Church, Lords, and Commons,—than the Speaker of the | political scum of the earth. Yet the whole drift of “W.R. G.’s” 
House of Commons. Though representing only one of these | paper is to show that higher wages and shorter hours mean 
powers in the State, yet he stands for both the parties it | dearer commodities and less production, and he has little 
contains, and is the link which connects it at once with | but ridicule for those who venture to think—and to assert as 
the Throne and the House of Lords. The Bishop who|a matter of fact, while the present rate of discovery lasts— 
“ good-humouredly ” suggested that the agricultural labourers’ | that both higher wages and shorter hours may very frequently 
advisers might be ducked without gross injustice, and the | indeed be compatible with a diminished cost of production, and 
Duke who wanted to deliver over the labourers bound hand | avery much increased amount of production. His boding and 
and foot to the farmers, may be mere accidents,—caprices | melancholy auguries contain not a hint of the advantages which 
of political fortune; but a constitutional officer, chosen with | may be expected to accrue not only to the increase of harmony 
all the care appropriate to be Speaker of the principal legislative | between capital and labour, but to the productive power 
body, may be assumed to represent the spirit of the system in | of labour itself even under greatly diminished hours of work, 
which he is so important a link. When, then, Mr. Brand | from all steps tending not merely to give courage and strength 
tells the farm labourers on his estate that he looks for no| to the labourer, but to make him feel that the courage and 
satisfactory result till the labourer receives, in some shape or | strength will benefit himself and his own class in the same 
other, a share, though it may be a small one, of the profit of | proportion in which it benefits the capitalist. “ W.R. a. 
the business in which he is engaged,” he acknowledges their | treats the labour problem too much as if the moral considera- 
right to be identified in interest with the property they con- | tions affecting it must all tend to the side of strife, as if labourers 
tribute to create, and so virtually gives in his adhesion to the | must be assumed, theoretically at least, not to see, what almost 
main principle of the lecturers whom the Bishop half wanted to | all labourers do see,—what, for instance, the journeymen bakers 
duck, and declares his opposition to the Duke’s thesis that the | evidently see very clearly—that coups d'état which disorganize 
farm labourers should be the mere tools of the farmer. When | society, like sudden strikes of engine-drivers, police, or other 
he offers to insure them a minimum interest of 2} per cent. | labourers on whose daily work the very existence of society 
(the interest of the Post-Office Savings’ Banks) on every pound | depends, though of course, like earthquakes or volcanos, they 
they will consent to save and invest in his farm, and to give | are on the cards, are less and less likely, instead of more and 
as much over that rate of interest as the profit the farm yields, | more likely, to occur, as the working-class comes to understand 
he gives the labourer who is inclined to save and lend his | something of the meaning of the organic unity of social life, 
savings to the farm the strongest possible personal interest | and of the universal suffering inflicted (suffering which those 
in efficient and economical work. Nay, more, he offers him | who inflict the blow are quite certain not to escape), by these 
a share in any advantages which may arise from his being in|sharp shocks to the confidence reposed by the people in 
the service of a skilful and ingenious master; for the profit will be | the greater agencies of civilisation. Mr. Harrison’s essay 
due not merely to the efficiency of the labour employed, but |is, as might be expected, in a very different tone to 
to the skilful use of labour-saving engines in the use of which |“ W. R. G.’s,” and while it shows a somewhat needless 
the labourers will have no voice ; so that they will have every | contempt for the theoretic principles of political economy 
reason to prize the capacity of their superiors, as well as to|on which “W. R. G.” so completely relies,—principles of 
exert their own best efforts for the property under their charge. | economy which it is as absurd to despise because they 
The experiment is, of course, no new one. But its formal | don’t correspond to the facts as we know them, as it 
adoption by a proprietor in the Speaker's position, and at|is to despise the first law of motion because it only says 
a moment so critical, when the agricultural labourers are | what kind of motion would go on if there were none of the 
feeling most keenly the injustice of the lords, and prelates, | friction which eventually disposes of all springs of force not 
and county magnates by whom their demands had been dis- | perpetually renewed,—it does very good service by bringing 
cussed and denounced, comes like a great constitutional | forward the invaluable evidence of Mr. Brassey to show, that 
recognition of the abstract justice of their complaints, and the | in a vast variety of actual employments the shortening of the 
baselessness of the accusations made against them. We do not | hours of labour, even down to eight hours, does not diminish, 
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but increase the productive efficiency of the individual | condition of affairs in the two provinces which were but 
labourer, and that in spite of rising wages and diminished | so lately the most thriving and contented portions of France, 
hours, the general tendency of the rate of profit has been to the only difficulty is the selection of the materials of the 
increase far more rapidly than wages themselves. Of course! narrative. It is a terrible alternative which now lies 
this has been due first to the improvement of the condition but three weeks off before the wretched inhabitants of 
and calibre of the labourer, and secondly, to the enormous} Alsace and Lorraine. To give up dear France or the native 
economy of labour and skill which modern discovery has suc- | Rhineland, to fall beneath the yoke of that Prussian 
ceeded in effecting. But itis as well to know that at present at| militarism from which even the Pomeranian and the 
least there seems no limit to this process, and that it would be | Brandenburger are flying across the broad Atlantic, or in the 
far wiser in the capitalists to trust to the same development | midst of plenty to abandon the ancestral roof and every asso- 
of their machinery and organising power in future as the ciation of infancy and age,—this is what is proposed to a com- 
makeweights against a rising labour market, than to give the munity of a million and a half of human beings, peasants and 
fatal impression to the labourer that while their profits are | citizens, men and women, in this third quarter of the nine- 
multiplying rapidly, they grudge him every advance of his teenth century. With such effrontery do the deeds of bar- 
remuneration. Mr. Harrison, we say, marshals from Mr. barism repeat themselves amid our age of progress. Of 
Brassey facts on which “ W. R. G.” would do well to meditate | course, a million and a half of people could not be expected to 
much more carefully than he seems atall inclined to do. But Mr. | fulfil all the conditions which the rigour of the Prussian 
Harrison, who is afflicted with Positivism, actually goes out alternative has established. The Alsatians and Lor- 
of his way to sneer at Co-operation as a clumsy and barbarous rainers will not have voluntarily crossed the borders, will 
remedy for the divisions between capital and labour. “Far | not have exiled themselves, will not have domiciled them- 
from being subdivided and controlled by a species of popular | selves within the new French frontier, by midnight of 
suffrage,” says Mr. Harrison, apparently in order to spoil by | the 30th instant, or by any midnight or noonday of any 
wholly irrelevant and pragmatic dogmatism a very able and | month to follow. If Prussia will have no French Alsatians 
useful paper, ‘the true future of capital is to be concentrated | dwelling in the lands which Prussia has seized, Prussia must 
in larger and Jarger masses than it is, and freed even more| drive the Alsatians into banishment at the bayonet-point. 
from legal and material restraint... .. . But for this it must This is not a contingency, however, which is likely to occur. 
thoroughly realise to itself the social necessities on which |The promises contained in the Treaty of Frankfort will be 
it is based, and the public duties which it is called on to | fulfilled in a somewhat different fashion. The police autho- 
perform. When it has done this, it will not need to meet/rities in the conquered provinces have received orders to 
fierce and perpetual attacks on its very right to exist. Jn| register with care the names of the persons who have not 
those days, co-operation and every bastard form of socialism will fulfilled the requisite conditions for the transfer of domicile, 
be forgotten, as the clumsy efforts of a generation which had | and option or no option, whether the Alsatians have registered 
failed to understand even the problem that was set for it to| with all publicity and solemnity their French nationality, 
Possibly, if ever all capitalists should become priests of }or not, all such persons will be held to have signified 








solve.” 


Comte, and wield their capital as a philanthropic priesthood 
should, the labourers might be content with this new form of 
paternal government. But as we see exceedingly little symptom 
of any such disposition in the labourers to acquiesce in the 
dictatorship of capitalist wisdom, we take leave to believe 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons is wiser, not only 
in his generation, but in the wisdom of the future, than this 
rhapsodical exponent of what is probably the least considerable 
sect of a sect-ridden world. Oo-operation will do more than 
rectify the intellectual conditions of the labour problem. It 
will rectify the moral conditions also. So far as it is possible, 
and wherever it is possible, it is the highest guarantee of 
reconciled class-energies and of social peace. 





THE LAST DAYS OF “OPTION” IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
S the date approaches which has been fixed by the Treaty | 

of Frankfort for the termination of the transitional | 

stage in the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, the anomalies, 





to use no harsher word, which are the natural fruit of so 
cynical a contempt for natural rights present themselves with | 


their preference for German subjection. From the 

30th of September, every Alsatian in Alsace is to be liable to 
every incident of German allegiance, is to be liable to be 
marched out to fight in German ranks against his French 
brethren, and if he refuses to become a French traitor, can be 
taken out and shot as a German one. When we noticed some 
months ago the first rumours of these unprecedented severities, 
we were still inclined to hope that even late the Berlin Cabinet 
would see not only the justice, but the wisdom of moderation. 
There is no longer room for hope, and Western civilisation 
must learn at last the meaning which has been imposed upon 
the delusive stipulations in favour of some little mercy to. 
Alsace. 

But though the Alsatians are now fully aware of the fate which 
impends over them, it is not to be supposed that a population 
which the lapse of seven generations and the benefits of the 
French Revolution have welded into the unity of France can 
submit without a protest to their sentence. It has been long 
since known that in apprehension of the future, and in pre- 
paration for the future too, an immense proportion of the 
young men of Alsace and Lorraine have enrolled themselves in 


less and less disguise. Only that Alsatian or Lorrainer who, by | the French Army, This movement has intensified with the 
midnight on the 30th instant, has not merely performed the|imminence of the danger, and the recent conscription has 
formality of declaring his continued membership of the French afforded a fresh opportunity for the display of patriotic and 
nationality, but has actually, at whatever cost in sentiment or | military sentiment. At every French town along the frontier 
property, completed the transfer of his domicile to within | in which the ballot for conscripts was open, the number 
the new French frontier, will be held to be exempt from the! proper for the locality has been largely increased by 
hated condition of a German subject. It is in this manner | the arrival of crowds of young Alsatians and Lorrainers, 
that the German authorities have insisted on interpreting the | all pressing around the ballot-boxes and insisting on making 
clause of the Treaty which affected to assure to the| their “option” in the form of a military enlistment which 
inhabitants of the separated provinces the liberty to retain may allow them hereafter the satisfaction of their dearest 
their nationality. If the Frenchmen of Alsace and Lorraine | desire. Thus in a single canton of the city of Nancy which 
are to continue Frenchmen, they must summarily cease to | ought only to provide some two hundred conscripts there 
be Alsatians or Lorrainers. It has thus turned out that the | were actually more than six hundred. Naturally, however, it 
engagement to permit the Alsatians to continue Frenchmen is the civil “ option’ which assumes the greatest proportions 
really means that not a single Alsatian is to be permitted to | and challenges the largest attention. Upon this subject, the 
be anything of the kind. It will be remembered that in a testimony of the German journals themselves is either express, 
somewhat similar manner, it has turned out that the stipula-| or still more significant than if it were express. ‘The options 
tion of the Treaty of Prague to restore Schleswig-Holstein to for France,” writes the correspondent of the Aligemeine Zeitung 


Denmark really means that Schleswig-Holstein is not to be 
restored at all, and that Prussia’s promise to give it up is a! 
Prussian way of expressing a firm resolution to keep it. A 
drawback to this method of redeeming international pledges is 
the suffering inflicted on the populations chiefly interested, | 
and though this may seem but a slight consideration to the 
Blood-and-Iron School of political moralists, we apprehend 
that the ordinary mass of humanity will be apt to view the 
matter in quite another light. 

In attempting to convey an adequate idea of the present 


| 


| of Augsburg, “continue to take place on a scale which exceeds 


all expectation. While only a few weeks ago there was reason to 
believe Lower Alsace, at least, would be free from such exhibi- 
tions, even there the hosts of the applicants to make option, die 
Schaaren der Optirenden, stand every morning before the 
doors of the Kreis directions.” And here it is to be noticed 
that in the effort to prevent the tremendous plébiscite of 
French patriotism, the German authorities have adopted, 
among other devices to waste time, the notable plan of mak- 
ing the option-hours at the various bureaux so early and so 
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few that the people have often to come three and four days in 
succession in order to have an opportunity of declaring their 
nationality. The game is fruitless, however. According to 
the National Zeitung, the lower classes are seized with a perfect 
mania for French nationality, and according to the Niederrhein- 
ischer Kurier, it is the upper classes who are turning the back 
on Germanisation,—a brace of statements which permit a 
tolerable glimpse of the fact that rich and poor alike through- 
out the annexed provinces are animated with precisely the 
same feelings. A question still in dispute between the French 
and German authorities relates to the options of minors. The 
French hold that parents who are unable to quit Alsace and 
Lorraine within the appointed time can at least preserve the 
nationality of their children by sending them to France and 
making option on their behalf. The Germans insist upon the 
eontrary view, and in this sense the German officials are 
spreading intimidating notices, of which the circular issued by 
the functionary who styles himself Maire of Sainte-Marie- 
aux-Mines is a specimen. In this precious document the 
unhappy people are specially warned that if they persist 
in favouring the departure of their children, “ who for the 
most part are liable to the German military conscription,” 
they will incur the risk of prosecution “ for complicity in the 
crime of desertion.” It is with such refined feeling—Geist und 
Bildung, we presume we should call it—that the German 
Government seeks to mitigate the horrors of the annexation, 
by irapressing on the unfortunate Alsatians the very feature 
ef their captivity which must be to them the most repulsive 
and revolting. It is consoling, at least, to know that the 
proverbial piety of the Prussian monarchy is at hand, and is 
about to interest itself in Alsace and Lorraine. ‘From the 
Ist of October,” writes a correspondent of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, *‘ the Government will act with less reserve, inasmuch 


| tor or bench of magistrates preventing you from driving 

cattle. Conceive a farmer crying “’Ware turnips!” just as 
| skirmishers are advancing in order of attack. But we need 
| not pursue the argument. Is not the town of Salisbury, the 
most important military point on the theatre, excluded from 
the area? We must consider the operations within the limits 
allowed by an Act of Parliament, and be content with such 
| experiences as can be obtained from simulated warfare s9 
'cabined, cribbed, confined. 

And we have no misgivings in saying that the experience ig 
good, wholesome, valuable. It has been acquired in a fashion 
more soldierlike than that of last year. Indeed, the errors then 
made have been wisely remembered and corrected. In the 
first place, two corps wholly distinct and of equal strength 
have been formed far apart from each other. Each has been 
made complete in itself, and is really a miniature army. The 
Northern troops, supposed to be defenders, were organised at 
Aldershot; while the invaders, or Army of the South, col- 
lected at Blandford, on the Stour. Each has its due comple. 
ment of guns, horsemen, and infantry, the latter including 
both Militia and Volunteers. Now, this separation from the 
[outst is an immense advantage. Last year there was no 

proper combination between the divisions of Carey and 
| Staveley, and when at the last two forces of equal strength 
were formed, neither troops nor Generals quite knew to which 
| side they belonged. This year the evil is avoided. Sir 
Robert Walpole and Sir John Michel will know every bat- 
talion, squadron, and gun under their separate commands, 
and leaders and troops will have had time to pick up a little 
esprit de corps and to breed a passion for victory which will 
call forth the energies of every man. 

Then the Northern Army, after being formed, marched 
from Aldershot to Pewsey, a valuable experience in itself. No 





as its relations to the population will have become completely | living soldier can remember any incident of the kind in England; 


settled. 


From that date, accordingly, prayers for the | the “ flying columns” at Aldershot alone have approximated 


German Kaiser will be compulsory in all places of worship.” | towards the proceeding. But useful as the inspiriting march 


It is to be apprehended that the impugners of the efficacy 
of Prayer might, with considerable safety, base their averages 
on tke resulting petitions, With this last display of what 


“the liberation of the separated brothers” really means, we | 


gladly, for the present, turn our eyes from this, the most 
sickening page of our century’s history. Every observer will 
be able to judge of the pacificatory tendencies of a policy 
which penetrates into the very sanctuary to insult the national 
sentiment of the conquered people, which converts every 
Alsatian in France and every Alsatian volunteer in the ranks of 
France into an incarnate spirit of vengeance, which holds up to 
the French nation the maddening spectacle of the oppression 
of their fellow-countrymen to quicken the sense of their own 
humiliation and loss. The enforcement of the German mili- 
tary conscription on natural-born Frenchmen, while every 
bruise is still raw and every wound is still fresh, is alone 
sufficient to brand the attempted Prussianisation of the 
separated provinces of France as a proceeding worthy of the 
age of Attila. 





THE AUTUMNAL CAMPAIGN. 


F the two corps d’armée now on the march across the 
Downs of Wilts and Dorset, intent on trying conclusions 
between the Nadder and the Wiley, were to halt and disperse, 
the money spent on the operations would have proved to be a 
good investment of the public funds. It is sound policy to 
pick out faults and dwell on shortcomings, to regret that some 
things have been done and others left undone; but it is 


has been to the soldiers, it has been of far greater importance 
to the country-side. Not only the hinds and villagers, but 
the classes above them, have, for the first time, learned what a 
soldier is, and the fame thereof will radiate over and through 
the adjacent counties. Lord Shaftesbury himself, who has 
seen the world, seems to have become finally convinced that 
British troops are not only endurable, but welcome, from his 
personal acquaintance with the Blandford force upon his own 
downs and in his own park. The golden opinions won by the 
troops are eloquent testimonies not only to a triumph over- 
prejudice, but to the actual and vast change which has taken 
place in the military world. Education, discipline, good 
treatment, have told upon the Army, and it is worth 
all the money spent to have that demonstrated. The 
presence of the Volunteers is plainly destined to exert an 
elevating influence. The privates of the Line feel that their 
calling is, after all, more estimable than they have been taught 
to consider it, when they see the rich and leisured classes living 
on rations, doing fatigue duty, and sleeping twelve in a tent. 
What a new light dawned upon the Infantry private who 
reported to his comrades, as the most interesting fact, 
that he had seen a Fieid Officer shake hands with a Volun- 
teer private! Major Buffles will want to know what is 
to become of discipline! The answer is that the old, 
harsh, yet effective forms will have to make way for 
methods which touch the moral nature and self-respect of 
the men. 

Another characteristic of this year’s performances is the 

















possible to carry fault-finding too far, and in detecting inevit- 
able error lose sight of substantial good. These Autumnal | 
eampaigns are still an experiment in England. We are not | 
so far from the period when the experiment could not have 

been attempted. All the actors are new to the business, and 

the business itself has to be carried on under conditions that | 
must try the patience of every real soldier. So different are | 
peace mancuvres from actual war. It is rare that the critics 
bear in mind differences which tell so severely not only on 
the conduct of the campaign, but the results, regarded either | 
as tests of fitness or evidences of what would be done. The 
whole fabric rests on a basis far enough removed from reality, 
and the estimate of what is done should have due regard to 
the conditions. If each department is helped in some ways, it 
is hampered in others absolutely essential. The great busi- | 
ness of transport and supply, always arduous, is obliged to be | 








experiments in Tactics. An amount of freedom unheard of in 
modern British Armies seems to prevail in the two corps. More 
than one sort of drill has been practised on both sides. Lord 
Mark Kerr has one method of putting skirmishers in action 
and supporting them, Sir Charles Staveley has a second, 
Sir John Michel a third. All this speaks of the advent of @ 
new spirit in the Army. The most gratifying fact about it is 
the frank recognition of the lessons taught by the late war. 
Every plan designed and practised is based on the elemental 
truth that soldiers in close order cannot live under the fire of 
the breech-loading rifle, preceded and sustained by the rifled 
cannon. Practically it comes to this, that the individual 
soldier is of more value than ever, and that the best army will 


‘be that in which the privates have attained the highest 
excellence. 
training should go. 


This indicates the direction in which our military 
The old fundamental principle of prompt 


carried on in fetters which no commander would endure for a| obedience must be retained, but the instructor must raise upon 
moment. Imagine a railway keeping back a provision train ; | the foundation a capability of acting independently and with- 


@ proprietor warning you off woods or hedgerows; an inspec- 


| out “the touch.” An infantry soldier, while co-operating 
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zealously with his comrades, will have to rely more on his own | 


resources, and combine the craft of the trapper with the steadi- 
ness of the old linesman. Depend upon it, the men will respond to 
the confidence it is now essential to repose inthem. They never 


had their equals in the grand old style of fighting which 


distinguished the regiments of Wellington’s army. And just 
as their forefathers, the bowmen of old England, under the 


best leaders, adapted their fighting to the ground and the 


circumstances of the moment, so will our present soldiers 
readily acquire the habits and aptitudes demanded by the war- 
fare of our day, if they are treated with frankness and patience, 
It is quite correct to say that umpires are bad substitutes for 
ball-cartridge ; but peace manceuvres do, for all that, bring 
out the capabilities of the men, and as a matter of fact, one 
battalion shows great superiority over another. As an experi- 
mental curriculum in tactics, the proceedings of this year will 
be a great advance over those of last, Indeed the Autumn 
Maneuvres of 1872 will be the real beginning of a 
tactical change which must come over our whole method of 
hting. 

At the end of this week the corps will come into collision. 
The theatre of the war, despite the scarcity of water, is not 
unfitted for the purpose. It is well provided with roads, 
abounds in undulating ground, is not destitute of woods, or 
absolutely unprovided with streams. Strategy, in a space 
without special points of decisive importance, is out of the 
question, and the two Commanders will have to confine 
themselves to skilful displays of the larger tactics. As 
each advanced in search of the other for a given time, 
there could be no mystery about the area upon which 
they would come in contact. It must lie in the angle 
between the Wiley and the chalk ridge. The interesting 
question, therefore, is, can Walpole drive Michel back 
towards Shaftesbury or Blandford, or can Michel force the 
line of the Wiley in such a way as to throw his oppo- 
nent off his communications with Amesbury and Pewsey ? 
Speculation on such a subject is without value, especially 
as it is not absolutely certain that the issues are not 
foregone conclusions. If there is to be a march-past 
on Beacon Hill, it may be assumed that Sir Robert 
Walpole will be first obliged to retire upon the Avon. 
We trust that the Generals, at least up to a certain 
point, will be allowed to fight, or rather manwuvre it 
out, even if a march-past becomes impracticable. No- 


thing takes the heart out of a soldier or blunts his | 


intelligence more than a belief that his defeat has been 
pre-arranged. 





THE AMERICAN JUDICIARY. 

— conviction of Judge Barnard before the State Senate 

of New York is, as we have lately pointed out, 
an event involving several most important consequences. 
But we must admit that we were unprepared for the 
complete and rapid change of opinion which the success- 
ful issue of the prosecution appears to have wrought in 
the minds of the great mass of Americans who might, 
on the whole, be expected to oppose the change to which 
Mr. Barnard’s dismissal and disqualification may be 
considered the first decided steps. When we find the 
New York Herald, which through all the transmutations of 
its policy has consistently asserted in its most exaggerated form 
the Democratic principle that Judges, like other public officers, 
should depend upon the popular voice for election and re-election 
—when we find Mr. Gordon Bennett’s unscrupulous but keen- 
sighted journal proclaiming with emphasis that the remedy 
for all the judicial scandals that have recently been exposed in 
New York “lies in an appointed Judiciary to hold office during 
good behaviour for life, or until retired by limitation of age,” 
Wwe must recognise a very thorough change in the public 
opinion of the great American cities. The prosecution of Mr. 


Barnard is not by any means the first revelation of judicial | 


corruption in America. The election of the Judges of the 
State of New York, by universal suffrage for short 
terms of years, has long since developed a state of things 
that has disgusted and appalled patriotic Americans. Five 
years ago a well-known American publicist. dealing with this 
question, wrote that if he were to tell all that was to be 
told of the Bench in New York, he would have to 
“draw a picture as appalling as anything to be found in the 
books of the prophets Amos and Micah.” Nor were things 
much better in some other States. The corruption of the 
Pennsylvanian Bench, in particular, was notoriously as great as 
that of the worst part of the New York Judiciary. It was 


| known, of course, that there existed a machinery for bringing 
to punishment corrupt judges, but little confidence was felt in 
the impartiality or the competence of the tribunals before 
whom the offending magistrates would have to be brought. 
This it was, and not any special constitutional privilege, which 
secured impunity for such men as Barnard, Cardozo, and 
‘M’Cunn. As long as the State Senate of New York was filled 
with Tweed’s creatures and Fisk’s accomplices, and as long as 
public opinion outside languidly permitted the crew of cor- 
|ruptionists at Albany to divide the spoils, it was plainly 
hopeless to seek for justice against the judicial instru- 
;ments of the Tammany and Erie Rings. While the 
organisation of the Rings remained unbroken, the impeach- 
ment of Barnard before the State Senate would have resulted 
only in an easy victory for this unjust Judge, who would have 
| returned at the end of his term of office to seek re-election 
from the Rowdies of the city strengthened by the prestige of » 
successful resistance to the Purity party. But within i 
twelve months many changes have taken place in New York. 
The fall of Tweed, the energetic action of the Committee of 
Seventy, the agitation for a new City Charter, the death of 
| Fisk, and the deposition of Jay Gould, have exhibited the final 
overthrow of Erie and Tammany. No doubt there are still im 
‘the Senate at Albany many politicians, perhaps even a ma- 
jority, who are deeply implicated in the intrigues of which 
Barnard’s subornation formed a part. But these have no 
_ longer anything to hope for from Tweed or Gould, while they 
have good reason to fear the effects of that popular movement of 


| indignation the reality and permanence of which are witnessed 


| to by the present recantation of the New York Herald. 
The corruptionists, in fact, have no longer any use for Mr, 
Barnard, so they think it well to win a cheap reputation for 
| public spirit by acquiescing in bis removal and disqualification 
for re-election. 

The punishment of Judge Barnard does not mark so much 
the acceptance of a new principle as the application for the 
first time of a principle already accepted. During their term 
of office the American Judges have been considered irremove- 
able, but with the same qualification as our own Judges,—quam- 
diu bene se gesserint. The possibility of obtaining the removal 
of a judge in the United States by impeachment before the 
State Senate operates very much as the power of displacing an 
English Judge by a joint address of the Houses to the 
|Crown. It is or it ought to be a check which controls 
| as much by the menace of its action as by its actual 
application, and if in some of the American States it has 
been found too weak to secure purity in the Judiciary, 
this is due not to the inefficiency of the check itself, but to 
the incompetence of the bodies which have to apply it. The 
corruption of the State Senate removes or mitigates the 
| restraints upon a corrupt Judge, just as in the last century the 
shameful unfairness of the English Judiciary in political cases 
was encouraged by the knowledge that a majority in both 
Houses of Parliament would be ready to condone and approve 
any injustice that might originate in an excess of party spirit. 
In theory the irremovability of a Judge has the same limita- 
tions in New York and in England, but there before the 
conviction of Barnard it appeared most probable that a charge 
of corruption would not be considered a disqualification for a 
Judge’s retention of office or re-election, while here it is per- 
fectly certain that a similar charge would lead to a joint 
Address and the instant removal of the offender. As 
a matter of fact, the case of Barrington, Judge of the 
Rolls’ Court in Ireland, has established this principle in 
practice as well as in theory. This Judge was removed 
from the Bench in 1730 upon a joint address of the Lords and 
Commons, pointing out certain acts of malversation of which 
after inquiry he had been found guilty, and declaring his 
unfitness to continue to hold office as a Judge. The pro- 
vision of the Act of Settlement which empowered the 
| Crown to remove a Judge upon a joint address of the House 








| has been several times appealed to within the present cen- 
tury, but in only one case, beside Barrington’s, that of Mr. 
Justice Fox, was a sufficiently strong primd facie ground esta- 
blished to encourage Parliament to enter upon a quasi-judicial 
inquiry. Still the reserve of power exists, and though it has 
actually been resorted to but once, it is felt by all concerned 
that, if needful, it would be put in force again to-morrow. For 
mere faults of manner and language, of which, at least, we have 
seen lately two conspicuous instances upon the Irish Bench, 
Parliament is very properly reluctant to resort to the —s 
of a joint address for the removal of the delinquent, thoug 


jit was admitted on the occasion of Mr. Duncombe’s charges 
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against Lord Abinger in 1843, that violent political language | 


and extravagant party spirit might fairly be brought under 
the notice of Parliament, with a view to the purification of 
the Bench from such mischievous influences. On that 
occasion, however, Lord John Russell, speaking for the 
Whigs, insisted that “nothing but the most imperious 
necessity ’’ should induce the House to weaken the independ- 
ence of the Judges by rashly entertaining motions for their 
removal. Upon this point, therefore, it may be doubted 
whether the country possesses in the powers granted to Parlia- 
ment by the Act of Settlement a sufficient check upon judicial 
extravagances. But in cases of corrupt partiality, malversa- 
tion, and abuse of judicial authority such as were charged 
against Judge Barnard, we have a most effective remedy, 
which, if occasion were to arise, as happened in Barrington’s 
case, would be unsparingly applied. 

The remedy, provided in the United States is precisely similar 
to this, for an impeachment before the Senate of a State, and an 
inquiry at Bar, previous to the adoption of an Address, differ 
only in name. What is wanting in America to make this check 
effective is a higher level of morality in the checking body 
itself, and as a stream cannot rise higher than its source, we 
come after all to the conclusion that if the New York electorate 
want purity of justice, they had better begin by purifying their 
political system and their own conduct in public affairs. 
Without this we are afraid that no change, even 
the sound and wholesome one to which the New York 
Herald has been so significantly converted, will avail to 
effect a lasting reform. It is no doubt a good thing that 
the Judges should be freed from the temptation to pander to 
popular passions which is held out to them by the necessity for 
@ periodical appeal to the popular vote. But suppose a bold, 
bad man like Barnard elected, as the Herald suggests, “ during 
good behaviour for life or until retired by limitation of age,” 
and suppose the State Senate, which is the sole judge of his good 
behaviour, to become again the property of a Ring. In these 
circumstances the State would be burdened with an unscrupu- 
lous judge, wielding enormous power for the worst purposes, 
and would be deprived even of the small chance that it has 
had hitherto of shaking off the incubus at the end of the 
fixed term of office. Still, we allow, this safeguard has been 
imaginary rather than real, and at all events, the same energy 
displayed by honest men which would reject a corrupt Judge 
on his presenting himself for re-election would effectually 
purify the legislature of the State, and so make the constitu- 
tional check upon the conduct of the Judiciary a living and 
healthy reality. 








THE DISCUSSION ABOUT PRAYER. 
FEW remarks, in conclusion, on the very remarkable corre- 


nothing to their religious purpose or the prayers for a long 
career which their religious purpose may be supposed to occa. 
sion. Such was his first point, and it is only fair to add that 
he did not assume, but carefully repudiated, any abstract ideas 
of physical law as bearing on these questions. He was can- 
did enough to point out,—what some of our correspondents, 
who otherwise take Mr. Galton’s view, have forgotten or ignored, 
—that apart from the supposed invariability of physical laws, 
many means are open to the Christian’s Providence of answer. 
ing such prayers as these through the mere exertion of influence 
over the minds of the missionaries or other subjects of the prayer. 
God may keep a man out of peril of tropical fever, or wreck, or 
assassination, by simply so guiding his thoughts and purposes ag 
to restrain him from exposing himself to the conditions or causes 
of these dangers. If he does not so guard us, it is not from 
any want of purely spiritual resources for so doing. Mr. Galton’s 
second point was, that there is quite enough to account for the 
universal use of prayer and for the relief it gives, without sup- 
posing that prayers are answered. The germ of feeling, he said, 
which leads to prayer is common to the lower animals, especially 
to mothers which have lost their young. ‘There is a yearning of 
the heart, a craving for help,” he said, with a good deal of 
eloquence and pathos, ‘it knows not whence, certainly from no 
source that it sees. Of a similar kind is the bitter cry of the hare 
when the greyhound is almost upon her; she abandons hope 
through her own efforts, and screams, but to whom? It is a voice 
convulsively sent out into space, whose utterance is a physical 
relief.” And he added, in a subsequent letter printed in these 
columns, that prayer is in no other sense than this intuitive with 
men; and that it acquires the apparent character of an imperative 
instinct only through the ascendancy of a habit early implanted 
by the piety of mothers or other friends aad teachers. 

To Mr. Galton’s arguments it has been replied by ourselves or 
some of our correspondents that there is no real basis such as Mr. 
Galton is so eager to assume for a statistical treatment of the results 
of Prayer ; since, in the first place, prayers are not mere utter- 
ances in the vocative case of which any specimen is as good as 
another, but vary in proportion to the depth and intensity of the 
life thrown into them, so that the very kind of prayers by which 
chiefly Mr. Galton tests his case,—the formulated prayers for classes 
of persons,—are probably those which partake least of all of the 
spiritual essence of Prayer. Again, we might have added that 
the general prayers in question are not exclusive prayers, the 
| efficacy of which, if they have efficacy, implies that the classes 
named shall have /onger lives than other people,—since a// classes are 
successively included, all *‘ the sick” and all ‘‘ the afflicted,” until 
we reach the comprehensive prayer for ‘‘ all thy people,”"—but, on 
the contrary, they are mere classifications to help the imagination of 
| the petitioner, in other words, are prayers which would be answered 
| rather by the greater health, bodily and mental, of the whole 
| people, than by any comparative favour to a particular section of 











spondence which we have published and which we have 


suppressed,—mere considerations of space have compelled us them. Further, it has been replied that the intenser and the truer 
to suppress many times as much as we have published, includ- | is the spirit of any prayer, the more completely is a prayer offered 
ing some very able letters,—concerning the Efficacy of Prayer, | in that spirit wholly outside the reach of classificatory observa- 
may perbaps bring out the opposite views taken by the scientific | tion, and the less would it prescribe to God the exact mode in 
and by the religious mind of this generation with more clear. | which it should be answered, so that even if it could be observed 


ness than was possible when it began. In the remarkable | and classified, it would be hard indeed, without cross-examin- 


paper by Mr. Galton which recommenced the discussion, there | ing him who offered it on the deepest secrets of his spiritual 
were two main threads of the argument. First, Mr. Galton, | life, to determine whether it had been answered or not. Finally, 
with happy results for his own case,—though in perfect con-| Wwe have observed that the only prayer which we know to 
formity with the true statistical spirit, which always, and quite have been offered throughout all the ages of the Christian 
rightly, endeavours to get free of the error likely to result from | Church from the depth of the Christian heart,—the prayer for 
stadying individual instances, and to test general Jaws by large | the progress of Christ's Gospel,—has been granted in the most 
averages,—appealed to the results of furmulated prayers for the life | marvellous way, and that against all the a privri probabilities of 
of kings, for the grant of grace, wisdom, and understanding to the the case, if there were no God who answers prayer. In relation to 
nobility, and so forth, and showed by figures that those prayers | Mr. Galton’s second thesis, that though prayer, so far as it is a 


are by no means answered by any special lengthening of the life 
of Sovereigns, and appear to be explicitly rejected as regards the 
wisdom of the nobility, since insanity, a characteristic the most 
opposite to ‘‘ grace, wisdom, and understanding,” is commoner 
in their caste than in most others. And Mr. Galton made a strong 
point of the lives of missionaries. There, he very fairly said, if any- 
where, you would be sure that the ground of the prayer for length 


of life is eminently rational and disinterested. A great part of a | 


missionary’s life is spent in acquiring a thorough command of the 
means of communicating with the people he is to convert. Yet 


missionaries die like other men from the effects of climate before | 


blind cry of nature for help, directed it knows not whither, may 
be intuitive, yet so far as it is a conscious spiritual address to a 
perfect and all-powerful invisible being, it is a result of the educa- 
tion (we use the word in its highest and truest sense) of complex 
faiths and affections, there is, we think, a very general disposition 
|to agree with Mr. Galton, and we confess that we do not 
;see the bearing of this part of his argument on his scepti- 
cal position. His drift appeared to be, ‘‘Do not argue that 
prayer in your sense is inseparable from the higher nature of 
man; the mere blind cry for help may be inseparable from 
that nature, but the belief in the reality of that help depends 





they have even brought their devout purposes to bear on the people | on the special line of development of the intellectual and 
they address. Even if they do not, there is no supernatural | moral life,"—to which we reply that, of course, so far as 
lengthening of their lives. Their averages of life are not unlike | the blind cry for help is not naturally and essentially connected 
the averages of profane lives. They, as a class, appear to owe |in man with the sense of right and wrong, with the tran- 
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| anguish and calamity than joy. If, however, Mr. Galton were to 

to do it, so far, certainly, intellectual development may fail to | argue from this that human love has no “ efficacy " to shed glad- 
give this blind cry any more certain object than is present to the | ness on human life, the common-sense of mankind would probably 
lower animals in the agony of their death-spasm ; but, in our | laugh him down, and declare that this was not a region in which,— 
opinion, the normal development of the emotion which sends this at present at least,—statistical methods can be applied with any 
instinctive cry into the night for help, is bound up with the | kind of advantage. We say the same of the argument against the 
growth of moral law within us, and with the growing faith in the ‘‘ efficacy of prayer.” Apart from the a priori scientific precon- 
grace and love of a Law-giver. On this last point, the believers ceptions which Mr. Galton himself disowned, but which consti- 
in prayer are, no doubt, at issue with Mr. Galton, but not, many | tuted all the real attraction of his argument for the great 
of them, as far as we can see, on the point which he presented to | majority of those who eagerly seized upon it, the statistical 
us. If disbelief in a God who can give, at the very least, ample | method has just as much applicability to the question of the 
moral power in answer to earnest appeals for it,—and with it the | ‘‘ efficacy of prayer,” as it has to the question of the efficacy of the 
many physical gifts of which such moral power may be the source, | human affections to produce happiness,—in other words, none atall. 
—is a natural and normal result of the accumulation of experience, | 
inward and outward, then Mr. Galton’s position as to the 
‘intuitive ’ origin of prayer comes to something. If not, not. | . : 
It will be observed that in this account of the opposite positions | /P4E Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have already received 
taken by Mr. Galton and by his opponents, we have excluded the | + abundance of advice and reproof with regard to the casualty 
somewhat irrelevant discussion, carefully excluded also by Mr. | which has nearly deprived us of one of the greatest of our national 
Galton himself, as to the means by which God may answer prayer | treasures. Anger, it is well known, is the first emotion that suc- 
without miraculous interference with natural laws. We may fairly | C¢eds to fear, and the fright which we experienced on Tuesday, 
assume that no modest Christian will pray for a miracle for his | when we heard that the great Cathedral was in flames, was of no 
own particular benefit or that of his friends,—i.c., for any inter- | Tdinary kind. It is natural, however, that the action of those 
ference which would unsettle all other men’s confidence in the | Wo have to do with an institution which reckons its age by cen- 
great invariable laws known to us, and therefore their trust in the turies should be deliberate, not to say tardy. To resolve, not 
God of Nature,—nay, even that he could hardly believe it per-|™ore than two years after the water supply had become 
mitted to a religious mind so to pray. Butit does not follow from | @Vailable, that it should be applied to the protection of 
this at all that it is permissible to pray for spiritual blessings |the Cathedral, may be called almost prompt; and the 
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only. How any clear-headed man can doubt that, if we are to fact that the resolution, when taken, should remain for some 

two or three months unfulfilled will not seem strange to those who 
are familiar with the habitsof a country town. We should like to 
know in how many of our cathedrals or great churches any such pre- 
caution has ever been thought of. One suggestion, indeed, we 
may be allowed to make. It is not sufficient that the means of ex- 
tinguishing a fire should be at hand. It will be within the recol- 
lection of our readers that the premises of a “ fire-annihilating” 
company were burnt to the ground, and that the water-tower of 
the Crystal Palace was destroyed by fire. However perfect the 
appliances, some one must be at hand to apply them. The British 
Museum and the collections of South Kensington are constantly 
watched. There are few, we presume, who do not think that the 
loss of even the South Kensington treasures would be of less account 
than the destruction of the great mother-church of England. 

Of the dignity of this title, the aspect of Canterbury, whether 
you regard it from within or from without, is pre-eminently worthy, 
More spacious and more magnificent cathedrals there are, but 
nowhere in Christendom one which shows a more stately and 
harmonious whole. ‘Io speak of our English Cathedrals only, 


assume any scope for a real answer to prayer at all, it can be 
strictly limited to spiritual blessings, we cannot see. If God gives 
what is best for us independently of all prayer, then to pray for 
even spiritual blessings is quite superfluous, except on the dis- 
honest theory of re-acting upon yourself by a kind of dramatic 
spiritual fiction. If, as all who believe in prayer suppose, He 
has, for the sake of securing free communion between Him- 
self and His creatures, thought right to leave many good things 
ungiven till they are asked for from the bottom of the heart in an 
act of free intercourse with Himself, then, though good men will 
always suspect their prayers for happiness and the supposed means 
of happiness much more, and offer them much more submissively, 
than their prayers for goodness, it seems to us impossible to say 
that it is wrong or useless to include them in their prayers. As 
to God's conceivable power of answering such prayers without 
miracle, Mr. Galton himself points out how wide and close is the 
interweaving of the physical and spiritual, so that to an all-power- 
ful Being it is hard to conceive what even physical ends might not 
be gained by mere action on the spirits of men. If, for example, 





as some sober observers believe,—we are not implying any belief | there are some which may claim a superiority over it in one point 
in it ourselves, but putting a mere hypothesis,—even heavy | or another. One has a longer nave, another a larger east window, 
physical objects can be raised and serious physical ailments cured | third a loftier spire. York Minster is a larger pile of buildings; 
by new forms of purely ‘ psychic” force, it would not be in the / and Wells stands, perhaps, first of all our ecclesiastical buildings, 
least inconceivable that the climatological causes of rain itself im the marvellous beauty of its architecture. Yet even these, and 
might be controlled without “ miracle” by the agency of prayer. | With them all others, must yield to the structure of Canterbury 
At all events, we certainly know far too little of the interweaving | the precedence which belongs to its see. One feature, too, it has 
of spiritual with physical laws, to dogmatise about the impos- | !" perhaps greater perfection than can be found elsewhere. The 
sibility that God should answer earnest and humble prayers | Close, a peculiar beauty of our English Cathedrals, is nowhere 
for even physical blessings without miracle. Undoubtedly, how- | more spacious, fairer, less disturbed by incongruous associations, 
ever, the whole strength of the belief in prayer centres on | Tostand on its well-kept sward, and look up to the magnificent 
that conscious and imperious need of man for spiritual and moral pile which has been for nearly thirteen centuries the chief 
help which makes prayer to the Source of all righteousness a vital | seat of English Christianity, and then to cast a glance on the 
function of his inner life,—a need which may often justify and orderly array of buildings which surround it, deanery, and houses 
oftener excuse the prayer for physical blessings, such as the life | of residence, and grammar-school, is an experience not easily to 
of those dear to us, or even much meaner things, so far as these | be forgotten. Nothing could be more characteristic of the Eng- 
seem really bound up with the deepest needs of the spirit. lish Church than the air of repose, of dignity, and we may 
It will be said with perfect truth that this review of the con- perhaps be allowed to add, of affluence, which surrounds the scene. 
troversy with Mr. Galton only comes to this,—that while his | Viewed from within, the Cathedral suffers in the judgment of 
statistical argument against the efficacy of prayer goes for very |many from the want of that splendour which belongs to the 
little or,—to give our own true valuation of it,—for nothing, | Roman ritual. In the days when Becket was still the chief of 
the argument on our own side, being merely a priori, has no | English saints, no shrine in Christendom was more splendid, 
force for those who look at the matter, as Mr. Galton does, | Now the marble, so scantily relieved by drapery and colour, seems 
as a mere case for impartial investigation by the methods of | Somewhat cold and bare ; yet its chaste, unadorned beauty bas a 
inductive science. And this we freely admit. We utterly deny | marvellous charm of its own. And there is at least nothing to 
that all truth is attainable by the same avenues. We do not | distract the eye from the proportions, which for grace and harmony 
doubt that Mr. Galton could disprove the “efficacy ” of (human) it would be impossible to excel. 
love quite as successfully (or unsuccessfully) as the efficacy; Among the many associations which attach to the Cathedral 
of prayer. We feel little doubt, for instance, that beautiful faces | three stand prominently forward; and these alone, connected as 
have, on the whole, attracted to themselves more love both at they are with the earliest of our great poets, the most famous, if 
home and abroad than homely faces, and very likely Mr. Galton | not the best, of English Churchmen, and one of the greatest of Eng- 
could prove beyond all doubt that the owners of beautiful faces | lish soldiers, would have been enough to make of the catastrophe, 
have reaped from the love thus lavished upon them, much more | which at one time seemed imminent, a national disaster. Each of 
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them possesses more or less of that strange charm of perfect identi- | labour where the turf has been cut in long trenches and the upturned 
fication of which even the least imaginative spirit is conscious, | sods piled up to dry till they are fetched for fuel. Crossing the 
and in which we find the cause, if not the justification, of relic- | centre of Ireland is like sailing for a day on a dim and misty 

worship. Of the splendid shrine of St. Thomas the Martyr, the where the eye grows sad in gazing, and a sense of fatalism stealg 
geal of Henry VIII. left nothing remaining but one doubtful ‘over the mind. And this sombre stretch of bog is usually 
ornament, the gilded crescent in the roof over the eastern end. | the landward setting even of the ‘melancholy ocean.” The 
But what is to us far more interesting, the locality of his mountains may rise steep and grand as if to bar out the Atlantic, 
death, can be identified without a doubt. The transept, still but the mountains are but the high summits of these lonely, 
called the Transept of the Martyrdom, remains substantially un-| and in their way certainly very impressive wildernesses of 
changed; the massive masonry of the wall by which the Arch- | peat; and even while you look at the great waters as they roll 








bishop took his place still stands; a stone in the pavement marks 
the actual spot where he fell; and the visitor has under his 
feet what are possibly the very flags on which his brains were 
scattered. He can even see what Henry’s Commissioners certainly 
never intended to escape, a few of the many painted windows 
which were once devoted to picturing the story of the 
Martyrdom. From Becket one naturally passes in thought 
to Chaucer and the Canterbury Pilgrims. Here the identification 
is in one respect less satisfying. The poet does not bring 
his pilgrims to Canterbury itself. The story of the journey 
is unfinished ; and though the wanting part has been supplied by 
a hand possibly not much later in date, we miss what would have 


had a singular interest as coming from Chaucer's own hand, the | 


reception of the pilgrims within the Cathedral and ‘at the shrine 
iteelf. Still, it is something to feel that the outer aspect of the 
building is essentially the same as that which met the poet’s eyes 
when he rode up with his companions from the forest of Blean, 
and that within, the course of the pilgrims, as they passed from 
one object of veneration to another, can be traced with precision. 
There is something, however, certainly more satisfying about the | 
memorials of the Black Prince. These leave nothing to be desired. 

The very gauntlets and helmet which he wore, possibly at | 
Poitiers, if we must suppose him not to have grown to their size | 
when he won Crecy, a boy of sixteen; the scabbard of his 
sword, his shield, and velvet coat of State hang still above his | 
tomb, and on it is the likeness of the man, showing all the 

characteristic beauty of his race, more certainly than can be said | 
of almost any portrait of equal antiquity, the vera effiyies of the 

great soldier. Naturally it is with regard to this memorial that 

we can best realise the greatness of the danger that has been just | 
escaped. It is situated near the scene of fire, and the first im- | 
pulse was to remove the precious accoutrements which hang above 

the tomb (the scabbard was broken in the process) ; for the tomb | 
itself and for the effigy nothing, of course, could be done. One of | 
those showers of molten lead which fell about the building, doing 

80 marvellously little harm, might have destroyed in a moment one 

of the most precious of our national relics. It is difficult to esti- | 














| in, you cannot throw off the spell of the far more silent and sad 


inland wilderness, where the vegetable life of some former world ig 
slowly condensing into coal. Besides, on the most characteristic sea. 
coast of Ireland, in Connemara, ‘the land of bays,” and in the solemn 
inlets of Donegal, the tide leaves many dreary miles of sand and 
seaweed bare for some twenty-one hours out of the twenty-four, so 
that if the sky above be also, as it so often is, charged with all the 
vapour of the Atlantic, the sense of desolation becomes profound and 
almost overwhelming. Thackeray, in his Irish Sketch-Book, writ- 
ing of Clew Bay (between Achil Island and Westport), describes it, 
as no doubt it ought to be seen, thus :—‘‘ The conical mountain on 
the left is Croagh Patrick, or the RKeek; it is clothed in the most 
magnificent violet-colour, and a couple of round clouds were 
exploding as it were from the summit, that part of them towards 
the sea lighted up with the most delicate gold and rose-colour. In 
the centre [of the bay] is Clare Island, of which the edges were 
bright cobalt, while the middle was lighted up with a brilliant 
scarlet tinge. The islands in the bay looked like so many dolphing 
basking there.” Evidently the tide was full and the sky brilliant. 
But when the present writer tried to see the same scene, it was 
presented in a much more ordinary and much sadder aspect, 
Croagh Patrick was hooded with cloud to within a third of his 
height from the earth, the ‘‘ bay” was all sand and seaweed, 
Clare Island was dun-coloured, and the smaller islets in the bay 
were like so many livid (not red) herrings. And we suspect that is the 
scene presented far oftener than the one which met our great satirist’s 
eye. For brilliant days on the West Coast of Ireland are, if not 
rare, at least never to be counted on, while the sea, which is the very 
life of these deep inlets and fiords, is always off duty for by far 
the greater part of the day. It is only on the jutting points and 
extreme promontories, where, even at low tide, the Atlantic breaks 
upon the cliffs, that you can depend even on the ‘‘ melancholy 
ocean” for doing its duty, and not leaving a far more melancholy 
memorial of itself, to divide, without also uniting, the opposite 
shores. 

And there is something that adds to the sense both of romance 
and of desolation, in the almost numberless ruins of abbeys which 


mate the regret which would have been caused by even so limited a 'dot the most striking points of the West Coast of Ireland. 
Toss. If the whole Cathedral had perished as Old St. Paul’s| Almost wherever you go, you find beside the banks of seaweed, 
perished in the Fire of London, we should at least have understood and perhaps within a stone's throw of the stranded hulls of ships 
the feelings of the Canterbury citizens, who, when the fire of 1174 | waiting for the tide, some venerable ivied ruin, with the fragment 
destroyed the beautiful choir, ‘‘ tore their hair, beat the walls and of a nave or a chancel, and a low cloister some four feet high 
pavement of the Church with their shoulders and the palms of | running over rows of ancient tombs, to which is probably attached 
their hands, and uttered tremendous curses against God and his | a modern graveyard wherein one or two flaunting monuments of 
saints.” | the present generation rise up to jar the solemn impression of 
- the place. But this is not all which mars the effect proper 
. to such ruins. There is almost sure to be not only desolation, 

MR. DISRAELI'S ‘“‘ MELANCHOLY OCEAN.” but something to mark neglect. In one ruined abbey the fine old 
M* DISRAELTI'S suggested explanation of the gloom of the | window is half built up with rubble to keep out the sheep. In 





Irish and of their love of excitement, —that “they live beside | almost all, the nettles vie with the ivy in clothing the ruined walls, 


a melancholy ocean,”—was received at the time it was uttered in the | while piles of rubbish lie wherever there has been a recent fall. It 
House of Commons as a statesman’s joke, and certainly sounded like | jg hardly possible to forget that most of these ruins are the pro- 


one. But to a traveller in Ireland the phrase is constantly coming | perty of Protestants in a Roman Catholic country, many of whom 
back. Not, of that th by which Ireland is washed | 
ack. Not, OF course, that the ocean by which freland 18 washee | almost feel it a duty to let the signs of neglect appear. A story 


is distinguishable in itself from that which pitches and chops round | 
Holyhead, or which ebbs and flows on the bright beach at | 
Brighton. But in the most characteristic parts of Ireland, in the | 
long, winding creeks of Connaught and by the lonely cliffs of | 
Donegal, there are many elements of melancholy association that | 
you do not commonly find in England, though they appear to | 
De equally predominant among the wilder island groups of the | 
Scotch Hebrides. Hardly anywhere in Ireland, for instance, | 
near the coast or far from it, can you ignore those long swells 
of desolate bog, which convey many of the solitary and rather | 
sad associations of a cloudy sea, though without its sense of 
power or peril. The Irish bogs grow wonderfully little 
heather, so that their colour is grave and their long 
stretches of view monotonous, yet they certainly fascinate the 
imagination,—with something perhaps of the effect of a sad- 
coloured prairie,—the solitude of the impression being certainly 
enhanced rather than diminished by the frequent traces of human | 


is told of one such proprietor that when an offer was made to him 


by a lover of the ancient architecture to purchase one of these still 
stately ruins with a view to its restoration, he was curtly answered by 
the Orangeman in possession—that he would see the noble amateur 


| damned first. Certainly there is none of the tenderness shown to 


these ruins which you see in England, where the proprietors know 
that the past belonged to their own forefathers. ‘The wail of the 
waves and the melancholy cry of the seagulls as they flit to and 
fro over the ruins have their charm. But you are constantly 
reminded of Shelley’s fine description of the desolation of Venice, 
in his ‘* Lines written among the Euganean Hills,” only that the 
desolation and visible neglect of churches produces perhaps an 
even more melancholy impression than the desolation and visible 
neglect of palaces :— 


“ A less drear ruin then than now, 
With thy conquest-branded brow... . 
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Wilt thou then be when the sea-mew 

Flies, as once before it flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state 

Save where many a palace gate 

With green sea-flowers overgrown, 

‘Like a rock of Ocean’s own, 

‘Topples o’er the abandoned sea 

As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 

Wandering at the close of day, 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 

Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should from their sleep, 

Bursting o’er the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid masque of death 

O’er the waters of his path.” 

Do the people themselves seem to be affected by these melancholy 
influences of nature and of history, as Mr. Disraeli, mockingly or 
not, half intimated? In some parts, certainly ; in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Donegal, for instance, you meet with a popula- 
‘tion uniformly despondent, and sometimes almost morose. There 
‘the Irish reputation for colloquialism seems a legend of the remote 
past. The very drivers of the jaunting-cars sit in moody silence, ex- 
cept when they urge on their horses by a peculiar vowel-cry between 
a wail and an inarticulate sound of disgust, which resembles 
nothing so much as the shrill bleat of a lost lamb in the mountains, 
—a cry which seems born of blinding mist and wildernesses of 
‘bog. Thereabouts the very inns seem like asylums into which 
you are received sadly and as a matter of duty, while the 
aged waiters,—(nowhere do you find waiters so aged as in Ireland, 
0 aged are they that we have occasionally observed that the 
time which nerve-impressions normally take to travel to the brain 
js something like trebled in their case),—gently but firmly press you 
to go away almost as soon as you have arrived; evidently they 
think you are labouring under some profound illusion in going 
there at all, which they are only doing their duty in attempting 
to remove. 

But we cannot say that as a general rule the people of Ireland 
seem to find theirs a ‘melancholy ocean.’ The character of the 
people differs in a very marked way in closely neighbouring regions, 
and you will find the vivacious, humorous, half-cultivated air of 
amused self-criticism among the carmen and boatmen of one county 
not fifty miles distant from a gloomy, taciturn, and almost sullen 
peasantry, who will hardly acknowledge a greeting, or laugh aloud 
once through all the bustle of acountry fair. And when the Irish are 
not melancholy, their cheerfulness is certainly very attractive, from 
the singular air of self-knowledge, of cultivated banter directed 
against their own infirmities, which, even among the peasantry it 
displays. A poor boatman, analysing and quizzing his own litigious- 
ness, and actually explaining to his fare how he not only went to law 
when he knew himself to be in the wrong, but appealed from a 
decision against him which he knew to be just, purely for the 
sake of the pleasure of the game, would not be easily met with 
on the Thames or at an English watering-place. Then, too, the 
people’s humour has a much quainter flavour, and has more in it of 
nicety of shade than that of any English peasantry. For instance, 
a gentleman calling to a lagging dog to follow, was shouted to 
by a poor lad, ‘Sure it’s I will promote her for your honour,’ 
where the word ‘promote’ was used with even a classical nicety of 
discrimination (but assuredly not in any common English sense), 
in its strict meaning of ‘cause to move forward.’ And then, quite 
apart from humour, the people seem to form clearer ideas to 
themselves of their own tastes and wishes than ours of the 
ame rank. For instance, the present writer was much struck 
by the remark of a poor workman on the Connemara marble 
knick-knacks, who, when asked why he did not continue to carve 
the bog-oak into ornaments for his customers as he once did, re- 
plied that it was simply because it would very much diminish 
the happiness of his life to do so, that he was proud and 
fond of his work in the one material, and had no liking for the 
other. 

The ‘melancholy ocean” certainly by no means uniformly 
makes a melancholy people. The gloom of the Irish people, 
when you find it, is like their skies, often sullen, but never 
hard. It is the gloom which goes with moral timidity and self- 
distrust, the gloom which arises from the blows of destiny among 
@ people who, except when they have lineage to rely on, are apt to 
lean upon fortune, and despond where fortune is adverse. It is 
gloom of temperament and not of self-will, and gives way as 
suddenly beneath the influence of a breaking sunbeam, as does the 
ag of their liquid atmospheres and their soft, cloud-piled 
skies, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

—o— 
DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY.—L. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”| 
Str,—Now that Parliament is closed, the Treaty saved, and 
Livingstone discovered, you may perhaps find space for some 
observations on a subject of a less exciting character, the relations 
between those views of the production of plants and animals which 
are popularly understood by the word Darwinism, and ‘Theology, 
the doctrine of the existence and activity of a Divine Ruler of the 
world. 

There can be no doubt that in many irreligious minds the 
writings of Mr. Darwin have created a fervour of delight; that in 
many religious minds they have created anxiety and distress. On 
the one side are to be found men such as those who have written 
of man as made in the image of an ape, and have sought to 
elevate into a science the supposed failures of nature; on the other, 
are to be found good men and women who wince under the notion 
that plants and animals were not created by the Almighty fiat 
just as we see them now, and shrink with dread from every theory 
which in anywise shows us to be of kin with the lower animals. 

The time of twilight is always a time of vague alarms; then 
the gnarled trunk or the bare bough of the well-known tree 
becomes a goblin to the fancy ; then beyond all other times the 
saying of Epictetus is true, that the mind of man is harassed not 
by things, but by notions about things. And Darwinism is 
essentially a region of twilight; bere and there splendid gleams 
of light, elsewhere darkness and half-light; and so men's fancies 
and men’s fears are very busy there. My object in the present 
papers is to get a little nearer to these hobgoblins, and to 
try to make out whether they are so dangerous; and I 
think that there will be no inconsiderable gain in the mere effort 
to express these objections which are more often felt than uttered 
with anything of precision ; for this will, 1 think, be found to show, 
first, that many of these objections are rather of feeling than of 
reason ; and secondly, that many (if not all) of them are nothing 
new in substance, but only novel and so more striking expressions 
of old and well-worn difficulties. I have no intention in these 
letters of entering upon a critical examination of Mr. Darwin's 
writings, but I shall try and lay hold of the objections to them 
as they float about in the minds of good people, many of whom 
have never opened a volume of our great naturalist. I have 
equally no intention of discussing the truth or the falsehood of 
Mr. Darwin’s views. I shall assume their truth, and shall in- 
quire whether, supposing them to be true, they do in fact introduce 
any new difficulty in the way of the theocratic conception of the 
universe. 

Before entering on this special inquiry, let me observe that any 
appreciated change in physical science produces pain in many 
religious minds. This results from the association of ideas. A 
devout man believes, let us say, that the sun goes round the earth, 
and this notion he associates with the idea of the creative power 
and the beneficent designs of God, and he praises God for the sun 
that so goes round the earth. ‘The two notions get by habit and 
want of discriminating self-reflection welded into a composite 
whole; and to shake one part of this entire structure seems to 
such a mind to be shaking every part. ‘lf the sun do not go 
round the earth, how can I bless God for it, as I have done all 
my life? Where is that divine care for man which has hitherto 
consoled me?” 

Just in the same way, a large body of devout thoughts and 
feelings has clustered in many religious minds round the popular 
notions of Creation, and above all, of the creation of man; and 
these notions cannot be shaken, as they have roughly been of late, 
without shaking too those feelings which hang around them; and 
hence inevitably, sorrow and pain have resulted to such minds from 
Darwinism. 

But they may find consolation and encouragement from the past ; 
for surely it is true that each certain step in physical science has 
only raised and enlarged our conceptions of the Divine majesty 
and power. Who, from a merely devotional interest, would go 
back to that old astronomy, which prevailed before the spirit 
of modern science arose? Whether of these two views is more 
calculated to excite our devotion and praise,—the notion that the 
| heavens were a solid sphere, moving around the earth, with little 
| holes to let through the light; or the conception of boundless 
| regions of space, with stars infinite in number, more and more 
‘revealed as our powers of sight are enlarged, and each stara 
system of perfect order and marvellous complexity? Surely it is 
| true that God's thoughts are not as ours, but His ways are higher 
than our ways. 
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I think it may be truly asserted that hitherto the result of each | unfolded all at once. The Holy Spirit was promised to unfold 
new step in science has been not only a shock to preconceived | the truth to the Apostles, and the whole story of the Acts and of 
notions, but a re-adjustment of the devotional feelings, and that | St. Paul’s life is one history of the evolution of divine truth. So 





around a new physical conception more adapted to develop those much will I say as to the race, when much more might be said ; 


feelings than the oid support from which they were painfully de- 
tached. If Darwinism be true, experience will lead us to expect 
a like result from it. 

The lengthened period of time which Darwin requires for the 


}and is not the same true of the individual? What good man 
doubts the difference between the religion of the holy old man 
and of the most holy child? who doubts that the path of the 
| Christian is one of increasing light,—from grace to grace, from 


operations he suggests is one source of pain to many religious | one step in holiness to another? In short, if we believe that God 
minds. It is curious and yet, I think, true, that, as arule, the | regulates the religious life of the race and of the individual, we 
uneducated religious mind resents the introduction of long} cannot doubt but that, in concerns of the highest moment, He 
periods of time. It did so when Scrope and Lyell and their | does proceed on a plan of development through long periods of 
school of geologists began to make incalculable demands for time | time. ‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard- 
in the history of the globe’s crust ; it did so when the antiquity of seed,”— I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Fry. 
man was promulgated ; it has done so with Darwinism. 

This feeling has, I think, several roots. One is to be found in 
the Mosaic account of the Creation, which was long supposed to 
speak of Creation as a definite and concluded act at an ascer-| gr —T shall be glad to be allowed to make a few remarks on the 
tained and not very remote date. Another is to befound in a weak- | statement in last week’s Spectator that at Stourbridge I (with Sir 
ness of imagination, a mere incapacity of the mind intelligibly to | John Pakington) did not go beyond ‘vague kindliness” about 
pass across great gulfs of time, so that a divine act performed on yon- | the agricultural labourer. ‘To some extent this must be admitted, 
der side of such a gulf seems an unintelligible divine act, and there- | and charged to the very narrow limits of time allowed to the 
fore not an acceptable one to the religious consciousness. It is this | speakers. It was difficult to do more, and perhaps it might have 
feebleness of our nature that makes contemporary events, in which | heen better to bave said nothing. I did not, however, intend 
nevertheless we have no personal concern, so much more affecting quite to ‘‘ content myself” with vagueness. What I am reported 
and interesting to us than like events in long-past time. A lady of | to have said I do not know, but as you have mentioned the matter, 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 





my acquaintance, explaining to some rustic neighbours some of 
the sufferings which marked the early history of our faith, was 
met by the remark from a farmer, who was not unmoved by 
her recital, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, ‘tis so long ago, perhaps it never 
happened.” ‘This feeling haunts many minds when they find the 
initial act of Creation referred toa distance of time exceeding their 
usual habits of computation or thought ; and that notwithstanding 
that the products of Creation are present around them. 

A third source of this objection to the lengthened periods involved 
in the theory of evolution is found in the feeling that the more 
distant in point of time the divine act is, the more the Divine 
Being is removed from the present and the actual. ‘This is a feel- 
ing due, evidently, to the mechanical conception of the cosmical 
laws, as though God had wound up the world and left it to go; 
but it is entirely dispelled by that truer conception in which we 
come to know that however remote the initial step may have been, 
it is only by an ever-present and sustaining spiritual power that 
outward things are maintained. The religious instinct which 
attributes to the Divine Being the origin of the world, cannot with 
any propriety, and does not (when enlightened) decline to attribute 
to Him its daily support ; and when this latter view is equally im- 
pressed on the mind, then the long periods which scientific men 
demand cease to shock the devout mind, and even nature almost 
witnesses to the timelessness of the Divine Being, and each ancient 
rock and each protracted process of nature proclaim that with God 
a thousand years are but as one day. 

I am often struck with wonder at the contrast between the real 


1 wish to set down briefly what I meant to say. It was:— 

1. That I thought the labourers not the least to blame in com- 
bining in any way they pleased. 

2. That I thought they must themselves regret the necessity, 
if it be so, of being guided by those who had only a theoretical 
knowledge of the subject, but that in their circumstances it was 
almost inevitable for them to be led by some one or other ab eztré. 

Thirdly and mainly, that I hoped they and their advisers would 
| accurately consider the precise object at which they aim. 
On this [ wish to speak a little more deliberately. I meant 
to inculcate generally the substance of some able letters by Mr. 
Greg in the Pall Mall Gazette a few weeks ago. 

Zs it the object of the labourers’ friends that he should have, in 
money, the full market value of his work? That this is explicitly 
avowed by the Spectatovy and other writers I know, and that it is 
put mainly on the ordinary anti-truck grounds; but I greatly 
| doubt whether the labourer clearly contemplate what this means, 
and what must be its immediate and necessary result. 

Labourers now, like other people who have something to sell, . 
get one year with another about what it is worth, for no one can 
get much more or much less for any length of time. But they get 
|it partly in money and partly in kind, the latter, no doubt, indicat- 
| ing the straggling relics of ancient feudal manners, and consisting 
| of a great variety of subventions which were ably outlined by Mr. 

Greg, but which it is hardly necessary to specify to readers of 
tolerable information. 

This is one great distinction between agricultural and manufac- 











workings of God as we learn them by a patient, honest study of | turing labour. And it is perfectly certain that if the two are to 
what He has done, and the feverish hasty notions of men as to | be assimilated, and Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ cash-nexus” is to rule supreme 
= a will do or payed ane at eth | in both, it will be done completely. ‘The labourer will get his full 
caim and persevering 1s oftentimes the divine mode of action!| money-wages, and he will get nothing else at all. 

The sea eating through a rock for thousands and thousands of} I much doubt whether this is what they mean. Wages, speak- 
years, or Christianity attacking moral evil through near 2,000 | ing roughly and taking a given sum for convenience, are to be 
years, and doing what we often fretfully think so little,— | raised from 12s. to 15s. The probability is that the 33. more than 
how different is this from what we should have expected, and | represents the additions in kind which the labourer used to receive 
from what men did expect ! _ The early notions of geology were all | from his employers and those above him. They will all go, and he 
cataclysmical ; the expectations of the apostles were of a very | will have the money pure and simple. My belief is that he looks, 
speedy winding-up of all things. But still God is true to His| speaking of labourers generally, for both,—the full money value 
own nature,—* patiens quia seternus.” and the traditional additions besides. But this is impossible. 

Let me carry a little further this analogy between the diffi-| JI said that he gets now about what he is worth. It is probable 
culties of Darwinism and religion, and let me invert the cele- | that he, in fact, gets a little more, when it isrigidly estimated. L 
brated saying of Origen, and assert that if we believe God| remember the first Lord Ashburton saying in the House of Lords 
to = ~ —. — i religion po df nature, we mast | chat probably _—s any — to barely mapa could not 
expect to find in nature the same difficulties as in religion. help giving to his men. ord Radnor, a stiff old economist, 
Surely a man who believes in the Divine revelation of God to| replied at once, ‘‘ Yes; but wages are the price of labour, and 
man cannot doubt that God has proceeded in that revelation | whatever the farmer gives more is not wage, but gift.” So it is, 
by a system of development, and that through long periods of | properly speaking ; and is it certain that that state of things must 
time. Is not the whole history of the Jews a history of the | and ought to be swept away ? 
development and evolution of more and more truth out of | As I said, I do not wish to dogmatise, but one illustration of 
certain small seeds? Do we not see how far David was, in the | interest occurs to me, if indeed my recollection is correct, for I am 
spirituality of his conceptions, above Samuel, and even above | obliged to quote from memory. According to the Reports of the 
Moses; how far Isaiah transcended even David; and how far even | Commission on Women and Children’s Employment in Agriculture, 
the degenerate Jews of the period immediately preceding our Lord | the best-off labourers in Britain are those of Northumberland. 
had in some branches of truth (especially that of immortality) | But if I am not mistaken, these do by no means receive their 
got beyond their nobler ancestors? So, too, Christianity was not | wages solely in money. 
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One more general remark I would make. The Spectator is fond | 
enough of ringing the alarm-bell,—and small blame, when it is | 
done with such remarkable ability. At present the ell, in more 
genses than one, reminds us of the word Swing. We are threatened 
with a winter of strikes and lock-outs, starvation and rick-burning. 
The reference is to the disastrous times of 1830 and thereabouts. | 
Now what was the measure which, according to the general, and | 
I believe the correct opinion, did more than any other direct | 
agency to ameliorate that state of things? ‘The answer is instruc- 
tive; a new and stringent poor-law.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hagley, Stourbridge, September 3. LYTTELTON. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

$1r,—Whatever may be the ultimate result of the contest now 
going on between our agricultural labourers and their employers, 
when the Unions become established on a firmer footing, and the 
abourers, by accustoming themselves to other kinds of work, are 
able to make themselves more scarce and consequently more 
valuable, there can be little doubt that the more immediate con- 
sequence will be great hardship and distress to the working-man. 
He may perhaps gain some temporary advantage during the 
harvest months, but winter is coming on, when hitherto the 
farmers have generally kept on considerably more men than they 
have actually required, partly, no doubt, that they might have a 
supply of good Jabour by them when they were in want of it, but 
partly also from charitable motives. In addition to this, many 
fabourer’s families are during the winter months half-supported 
by charities of various kinds, all more or less directly gifts from 
the employer to the employed. It would be scarcely natural to 
expect that with the spirit of contest and ill-will raised by the 
strikes, this state of things will continue, at any rate to the same 
extent. All this, combined with the increasing rise in the prices 
of food and fuel, form, for this winter, at any rate, a melancholy 
prospect for the agricultural labourer. 

There may be a great deal to be said for and against the system 
of striking, both from a theoretical and a practical point of view ; 
but I do not wish to enter into that subject here, nor into the 
principles by which the rate of wages should be governed. 

We have to deal with this simple question,—this movement is 
an effort on the part of the agricultural labourers to improve their 
social position. If this ultimate object is a legitimate one, which 
I think, can scarcely be denied, should not we do the utmost in 


first point; the tradesman must procure his goods direct from 
large and good wholesale houses; but to make this answer his 
purpose, he must be sure of better customers than some fifty or 
hundred labourers’ families can possibly be. 

Now, why should not the squire and the clergyman and the 
farmers combine together and set up a shop of their own,—a real, 
good, substantial village store, where not only the Fabourers’ 
families may obtain good and cheap food, clothing, &c., but 
where also the squire’s family and the clergyman’s family and the 
farmers’ families may be able to buy all their ordinary commodities 
better and cheaper than they can elsewhere? ‘They surely will 
not object to buying their tea and sugar at the village shop, 
provided they can get it there as good and as cheap as 
they can in the county town or in London. Let them 
make use of the existing tradesmen if they can, but they 
must keep an eye themselves on the prices and on the quality of 
the goods. If one village or parish is not large enough to make 
a shop of this kind pay, let three or four parishes club together, 
and have smaller shops or agencies in the smaller villages. 

I feel convinced that this or something of the kind might be 
done with great success, and without very great difficulty. It 
chiefly wants a little accommodation on the part of the richer to- 
wards the poorer ; and they will not find themselves the losers, 
even from a pecuniary point of view.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—Owing to my absence from England on a somewhat erratic 
tour, [ have only just received the Spectator of the 3rd and 10th 
of this month, the first containing your article on the “ Efficacy of 
Prayer” in answer to Mr. Galton, and the second several letters 
on the same subject. I hope it is not altogether too late for one 
more, as there is an aspect of the question which has not been 
touched upon by the others which I am very anxious to bring before 
your readers, as affording the only ground on which belief in the 
efficacy of prayer can be held consistently with the belief in the 
invariable order of nature which is from year to year extending 
and strengthing its hold upon all educated minds. Professor 
Tyndall, Mr. Galton and all other scientific opponents of the 
former belief, of course, direct their efforts to show that prayer is 
inefficacious over the course of physical events, and obtain an easy 
success, first, because even in cases of apparent physical changes 





‘our power to help them to attain this right end in a right way, 

and not desert them because they have in their ignorance taken 

what we believe to be a foolish and a wrong way. | 
Leaving, then, the question of wages alone, and assuming the 


in answer to prayer it is impossible to prove that they were not 
mere coincidences ; and secondly, because their opponents have, 
unconsciously, it is true, but not the less surely, as little 
belief as themselves in the power of prayer to alter the 


somewhat dry theory that the price of labour, like that of any | order of nature, where that order is known and manifest. 
other commodity, must be regulated by the laws of supply and |The most devout believer in prayer would never, in our day, 
demand, what is it that the industrious agricultural labourer, re- | dream of praying that the sun should be arrested in its course, 
ceiving the proper value of his labour in weekly wages, requires to | though the fate of all that was dearest to him on earth depended 
make his passage through life easier and better than it is at present? | on the prolongation of the day or night. The habitual and lifelong 
I will here only mention one reform required as the most press- | experience of the invariable order of the sun’s course would be too 
ing, and as more especially connected with wants of the agricultural | strong, and the consequent perception of the magnitude of the 
labourer,—good food, clothing, and fuel at cheaper prices. ‘This | miracle required to change it too vivid to allow the idea of praying 
brings us at once face to face with the village shopkeeper. Till ' for it even to enter the mind. It is clear that in every case where 
you can either greatly reform him or do away with him altogether, the same certainty of experience existed the same sense of the 
you wi!l never make the agricultural labourer comfortable. There inutility of prayer would follow, and that the only real difference 
are often five or six of these shopkeepers in a village where there | between the scientifically educated and the uneducated mind in 
is scarcely trade enough to support one; they are usually persons | this matter, is the extent of the range of phenomena in which re- 
with no capital, buying bad goods at large prices from some inferior spectively they perceive and feel the immutability of natural order. 
tradesman in the neighbouring town, only a few shades better | Were the laws of meteorology or those which govern disease ever 
off than themselves; to him they are generally too much in debt _ to become so thoroughly and universally known as to form part of 
to be independent or able to select their goods ; and the only way | the habitual experience of mankind, people would no more pray 
they can induce the village labourers to pay the enormous prices for health or fine weather than they pray now for the sun to 
they are obliged to charge is by entangling them, in their turn, halt on its way. ‘They would instinctively recoil from the arro- 
in an abominable system of credit, by which they get them entirely | gant absurdity of asking that a miracle involving changes in the 
into their power, and treat them just as they please. I need settled order of the universe should be worked for their special 
scarcely here observe that what I have been saying does not apply benefit, which might be the special disaster of their neighbours. 
in the same degree to the butchers and bakers and what may be | Even now, I believe, the feeling once expressed by the late 
called the operative tradesmen, but chiefly to the grocers and Duke of Cambridge when prayers for fine weather were 
drapers and dealers of this kiud. being read in church,—‘*Very proper, very proper, but it 
If, then, this is the case, and I appeal to all who know anything , won't come till the wind changes,” is that of most modern 
of village life whether I have drawn an exaggerated picture, what | congregations, and few forms of scepticism are more des- 
‘is the remedy? I do not think that regular co-operative stores, | tructive of true religious faith. There is another and 
such as have succeeded so well in many of our large towns, would, | far higher ground than any possible or probable increase in our 
for many reasons, be practicable in agricultural villages, but I do | scientific knowledge which will lead to the disuse of prayer for 
think that something of the kind might be tried with great success. | pbysical boons, i.c., the higher conception of God which grows 
Weall know that in order to be able to sell goods cheap we with the growth of moral and spiritual life, the conception of Him 
must not allow them to pass through more hands than is absolutely as a perfectly wise and good Father to whom we stand in the 
necessary, between the producer and the consumer. This is the | relation of weak, blind, and helpless children, superseding the 
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conception of an omnipotent Autocrat, whose wrath may be pro- 
pitiated or favour won by the gifts, prayers, or praises of the 
slaves of his arbitrary will. ‘The mind to which the former con- 





Permit me to state that not only has this want been distinctly 
recognised, but a scheme expressly designed to meet it has been in- 
practical operation for the last three years. In October, 1869, a 


ception has become a reality revolts from the ineffable arrogance | college was opened, having for its object ‘‘ to provide for women 
and folly of petitions which would dictate to that perfect goodness | a systematic education equivalent to that afforded by the Univer- 
and alter the order established by that perfect wisdom. There | sities to men.” I quote from the circulars issued by the Com- 
can be but one prayer with reference to the outward events of life | mittee :— 


for him who has faith in God as his Father and King: ‘‘ Thy 
will be done; give me strength to do and bear it.” And here we 
come to the prayer which is efficacious, to the domain in which 
prayer is all-powerful and never fails of its answer, and that 
answer is not a matter of belief, but of knowledge. He who has 
prayed in agony of soul, every fibre of his being quivering with 
dread of the cup presented to his lips, knows that his prayer is 
answered when the angels of strong patience and enduring faith 
descend into his heart, ministering the peace of perfect trust till 
he can take the cup with unfaltering hand, and drain it, saying 
only, ‘“*Thy will, not mine, be done.” He who in the dark 
storm of doubt or temptation has prayed for light, only for light 
to see the truth and the right, knows that his prayer is answered 
when a path becomes visible in which he is constrained to tread, 
let it lead where it may. And when we pray like this, we know 
that we cannot pray amiss. There is no earthly blessing which 
may not be a curse in disguise, but faith, love, purity, strength to 
do our duty even unto death, these must ever remain blessings, 
the value of which cannot change with any change of circum- 





stances. Those, again, to whom prayer “‘is not only petition, but 
communion ;” they also know that their prayers are answered, 
when in the stillness of morning or evening, in the hush of mid- 
night, or the pause in the toil and turmoil of the day, they lift up 
their hearts to that Presence whose holiness shames all impurity, 
whose love shames all selfishness, whose ceaseless activity shames 
all faint-hearted sloth. To tell all these that they first imagine 
the strength, the light, the help they are conscious of receiving, 
and then account for them by imagining a God who answers 
prayer, is neither a more nor less valid argument, than to say that 
we first imagine the impressions we are conscious of through our 
senses, and then invent an external world to account for them. 
The proof of the existence of a God in communion with the souls 








He has created is of precisely the same kind as the proof of an 
external world, and is equally incapable of being demonstrated or | 
disproved. 


The question of the efficacy of prayer for the moral welfare of | Scholarships. 


others, family, country, or race, is not so easy to deal with. We | 
can have no knowledge that changes we have prayed for in other 
minds are really the results of our prayers. One result we can, 
indeed, reckon upon, for he who prays in spirit and in truth for 
the good of others will do all that in him lies to promote it, and 
in this way a prayerful people—I do not mean a people who say 
their prayers—will so far bring about the fulfilment of their own 
petitions. All other means by which such prayers become effica- 
cious are hid from us in impenetrable mystery. This only is 
certain, that no instinct is stronger than that which impels us to 
pray for those we love, impels even those who never pray for them- 
selves, and have no conscious belief in a God who can hear and 
answer prayer. Such an instinct, so powerful and so universal, 
carries with it, to all who believe in a beneficent Creator, its own 
proof that it cannot have been implanted in vain, a miserable 
mockery of the unselfish affection which is the divinest thing 
within us, and beyond this the understanding cannot go.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Chamounix, August 22, 1872. M. G. G. 
[This letter must close this correspondence.— Ep. Spectator.} 





GIRTON COLLEGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—An article in the Spectator of August 24 on ‘The Teaching 
of Girls” appears to call for some remark. 
fathers desire to get good education for their daughters, and are | 
ready to pay for it, but do not know how to get it. The upper, | 
and middle, and lower-middle classes are, we are told, “ at their | 
wits’ end to find competent instructors for their girls, and cannot | 
find them.” Women are upbraided for arguing abstract points, and | 
not dealing with the practical question of how the needed teaching- 
power is to be produced. The conclusion of the article is some- 

what hopeless. Parliament will not pass a law prohibiting incom- | 
petent instructors, and it is feared that nothing else will give us 
what we want,—‘‘a large class of women as competent as the 
heads of English grammar-schools, and as able to prove their 
@ priori competence.” 





| 





| again to the Times, scolding the Archbishop,” &c. 


“ Certificates will be given upon Examinations of recognised authority, 

The University of Cambridge, with which it is desired as far as possible 
to connect the College, has not yet been asked to open its Examinations. 
for Degrees to the students of this College, but some of the students 
have already, with the cognisance of the Council of the Senate, passed 
the Previous Examination informally, and Certificates given by the 
College of having passed University Examinations will be really, though 
not formally, equivalent to University Degrees, and will be practically 
useful in a similar manner. The attestation is specially important in 
the case of teachers, but the Certificate would be valuable to all women 
who want to give evidence of their qualifications for the various posi- 
tions which may be open to them. ..... It is believed that the influ- 
ence of such an institution on the general education of women will work 
through many different channels. It is likely to raise the education of 
the schoolroom (1) by improving the quality of the teaching and (2) by 
holding before the pupils a higher aim and standard. Without being in 
any sense limited to any one class, the College may be expected to 
supply a body of highly-trained teachers, whose qualifications will have 
been duly tested and certified. Tho means of obtaining good teaching 
will thus be secured. At the same time, a standard of attainment will 
be set up which will act as a stimulus far beyond the immediate range 
of the College.” 
Does not this meet the want indicated in the Spectator? We 
believe that a body of women who can give evidence of having 
received a University education equivalent to that of the most 
highly instructed schoolmasters will be able to hold their own, 
and will no more need legislative protection than the corresponding 
class of men. At present, cultivated women are to be found 
among teachers, but the class has to be created. 

May I venture to appeal for aid in carrying out 
this effort? ‘The College has hitherto been carried on 
in a hired house, and necessarily on a very small and 
inadequate scale. A building is now in course of erection, in the 
parish of Girton, near Cambridge, but the necessary funds have 
not yet been contributed. About £8,000 has been subscribed, but 
£7,000 is still needed to complete the portion of the building 
which it is proposed to begin with. ‘To provide suitable accom- 
modation within reach of the teachers is manifestly the first 
neccessity, but assistance is also urgently needed in the form of 
At the present rate of fees, the College has already 
been made self-supporting, exclusive of rent; but there are many 
most promising students, especially among those who are hereafter 
intending to teach, who are debarred from all hope of entering 
by inability to meet the expense. In many cases, part of the fees 
could be paid by the student, but not the whole, so that the help 
of a small scholarship would just make the difference of its being 
possible to obtain the advantages of the College course or not. 

It is perhaps best never to be bitter about anything, but women. 
may be excused if they do sometimes feel a little indignation, 
when they see boys lavishly helped at every stage of their career, 
while to girls, perhaps more in earnest and not less able to make 
good use of a liberal education, such help is almost entirely denied. 
Without bitterness, let me conclude by urging on the many 
liberal-minded readers of the Spectator who desire to raise the 
standard of women’s education, that they may do so most effectu- 
ally by supporting the Girton College for Women.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


17 Cunningham Place, N.W., August 28. Emity Davies. 





MR. THAKUR AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Str,—I have no desire to open any controversy in the columns of. 


| your paper, as I have elsewhere given expression to my views. 


But my object in addressing you is to correct a mistake or two in 


It is there stated that | your number of the 31st of August. 


In the paragraph on p. 1,095, I read, *S. B. Thakir writes 
Unfortunately 
for the writer, the letter which is noticed was the first of the letters 
I have written to the Times. 

The other thing Iam anxious to point out is that I have not 
the good fortune to belong to that race whose ‘‘ scorn becomes- 
oppressive’ when expressed in English. In plain words, I am 
not a Bengalee, as very many of the readers of your leader, ‘‘ The 


| Archbishop and the Heathen,” may perhaps infer from your 


Hoping you will give insertion to these few lines, I 


language. 
8. B. ToAxte. 


am, Sir, &c., 
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THE *“ HIGH PRICE” OF MEAT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I think there is a good deal of the unreasonable in the 

otests we have been making against the ‘ high price” of fresh 
meat. It appears to me that the butchers’ commodity is scarcely, 
if at all, “dearer” than other articles of food as now sold ; con- 
sidering, too, that it is one of the most perishable furnished to us, 
and therefore, one of the most risky for the retailer to deal in. 

There are, in the first place, some mistakes as to the facts, as we 
have seen on previous occasions. Jt was stated during the Russian 
war that the people of this city (Manchester) were paying 10d. for 
their 4-lb. loaf, whereas, in truth, no such sum was paid throughout 
the whole period. When the deputation on this subject of meat saw 
Mr. Forster, 30th of April last, that gentleman was told that the 
price of mutton at Manchester was then from 12}d. to 13d. the 
pound. The extreme price was really 1s., and that but occasionally, 
the general scale, as with beef, being from 8d. tolld. But is this at 
all out of proportion, in point of dearness, with other articles? 
Cheese, which used here to be 6d. or 7d., is now 9d. to 11d. per 
Ib. ; fresh butter, 17d. to 20d.; the best bacon, 10d. to 11d. 
Hampshire bacon is selling in that county at 1s. a pound. The 
best bread in Manchester is from 8d. to 84d. the 4-lb. loaf; 
probably 9d. or more in London. Some of our wheat is upwards 
of 70s. the quarter. 

Countries once remarkable for their moderate prices in food 
have become noted for their dearness, and as some persons say, 
particularly those countries having the largest commercial deal- 
ings, and consequently most affected by influxes of gold and 
expansions of credit systems. This has been the case with 
America and France, both formerly really ‘‘ cheap” countries, 
but of late both paying higher than with us for the necessaries of 
life. It is well known that while England was in her war with 





errors which I beg of you to allow me to correct. You state 
“that the quantity of fish which reached London last year was 
absolutely less than in 1848.” The error iu the statement arises 
from your using the tables of the Market Committee with regard 


| to the quantity of fish delivered to the Billingsgate Market as if 


they were tables of fish delivered to London. Besides that de- 
livered to the market, there is a vast quantity delivered to mer- 
chants having premises outside Billingsgate Market of which no 
account can be taken by the Committee. 

You further state ‘that all fish brought to London at present 
must be brought to Billingsgate Market.” As a matter of fact, 
there is not the slightest compulsion in the matter; all the fisk 
brought to London might be taken to Columbia Market at any 
time ; there is nothing to prevent their being so taken. 

You say of the Corporation, ‘* They have stolidly refused to’ 
enlarge Billingsgate Market.” As a fact, they have actually 
voted the money and the plans, and obtained an Act of Parliament 
for the enlargement of the market. 

You further say, “‘ They have neglected to take a single step 
to carry out her [Baroness Coutts’s] intentions regarding it” 
[Columbia Market], which statement shows the writer has no 
knowledge of the hours upon hours which the Committee has 
spent in considering the various projects that have been laid before 
it. If anyone will answer this simple question they will assist in 
a remarkable degree in carrying out the intentions of the Baroness. 
What inducement will persuade the owners and consignees of fish 
to send their fish to Columbia Market P—I am, Sir, &c., I. B. 


[Our correspondent is wrong. The Markets’ Committee say:— 
«In 1848, 108,739 tons of fish came to the metropolis by water, 
but in 1871 only 44,077 tons arrived by water, showing an extra- 
ordinary decrease. ‘The population of the Metropolitan District 
has enormously increased in the twenty-three years between 1848 


Russia, all kinds of food were at greater cost in the United States | and 1871, and yet it is clear from the above analysis that the 
than the same were in this country. I believe the same com- | total fish supply of the metropolis must be less now than it was 
parative dearness in America has continued to the present time. twenty-three years ago?” ‘There is no mention here of Billings- 
Quantities of American bacon and cheese which, six years back, | gate. If the Markets’ Committee state what is not true, our 
had been sent to Liverpool, were re-exported to the States, | correspondent should address himself to them, not to us. 


because of their commanding a better price there than in the 
English market. 
The Government have been much pressed, notwithstanding the 


| 


We are quite aware there is no legal compulsion to send fish to 
If there was, our complaint would have been 


Billingsgate. 
Bat if the 


directed against Parliament, not the Corporation. 


danger from imported disease, to admit foreign cattle more freely, | Corporation is guiltless in this matter, why is not the evidence 
and so promote cheaper supply. One point, on this head, is of | taken by the Markets’ Committee with respect to Billingsgate two 


considerable importance, viz., the question of the extent to which 
we have hitherto been fed by the importations, whatever the quality 
of the meat. It appears, from a return showing the quantities 
respectively of live meat and dead meat from other countries im- 
ported during the four years 1867 to 1870, that of all the meat 
consumed here, upon an average of the four years, the foreign 
live was 4} and the foreign dead 4} per cent., the two forming 
no more than 8} per cent. of our whole consumption. For the 
quality of the foreign meat, I am surprised that it has not been more 
criticised, as it has generally been so far inferior. Spain, though 
not distinguished as a grazing country, is the only one sending us 
many cattle of a superior order, and none bad. It is sometimes 
regretted that the Spaniards do not let us have any of their breed- 
ing animals. 

In speaking of the scarcity of live-stock, Colonel Wilson-Patten 
is recently reported as saying that ‘‘he would make it penal for 
anybody to eat veal,” and Sir Henry Edwards as saying “ he 
thought it would be well to pass a law to prevent lambs and calves 
from being slaughtered.” Without doubting the fact of scarcity, 
or speculating on the cause or the remedy, I may refer to an op- 
posite notion which has been broached on the dealing with the 
young stock, if only as showing what strange theories are con- 
ceived ; for here is one that, in practice, must of necessity aggravate 
the complaint of short supply. 
of your weekly contemporaries,* who some years ago, at consider- 
able length, urged a greater slaughtering among the lambs. Lamb, 
he said, selling for more per pound than mutton, and having cost so 
much less than a full-grown sheep, must be the more profitable to 
kill. The author of this Cockney idea evidently did not reflect that 
the killed lamb sells high because it is a sacrifice to kill him ; that 
to consume beyond a limited number of the lambs would be to 
insure a dearth of future flocks.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. C. 





OUR FISH SUPPLY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your article on ‘Our Fish Supply” and touching 
Columbia Market in your issue of last week there are one or two 





* Saturday Review, October 27, 1866, 


What I refer to is a notion of one | 


| 











years ago given to the public? The writer of the article applied 
at the Guildhall for a copy and was refused, on the ground that 
it was private, and when he stated he wanted it for the Press, he 
was told he must obtain an order from the Court of Common Coun- 
cil. We certainly were not aware that the Markets’ Committee had 
spent hours upon hours in trying to carry out Lady Coutts’s inten- 
tion, but we are aware that, when a deputation of proprietors, 
railway directors, and town councillors went down to the City to 
urge on the Corporation the necessity for action, one member of 
the Committce plainly told them that Billingsgate was quite 
sufficient for the requirements of London, and another wished to see 
Columbia Market turned tosome other use. So plain, indeed, was 
their animus, that the Duke of Sutherland told them in effect that 
they were resolved to see only the objections. —Ep. Spectator.] 





DR. MACIVOR’S “ RELIGIOUS P ROGRESS.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—Let me thank you for a notice of my volume on * Religious 
Progress ” which I feel to be, on the whole, quite as favourable as 
it deserves. For, unlike others, your critic sees clearly the pur- 
pose of the book, and by conceding that the treatment is fairly 
adequate to the desigu, awards me lofty praise. Bishop Batler 
laid the just foundations for the science or philosophy of religion, 
but his work has serious defects, and is no longer competent to 
the position it has occupied. If my two volumes can effect for the 
nineteenth century what the ‘‘ Analogy ” did for the opening of the 
eighteenth, a great want will have been supplied, and a very 
high ambition satisfied. Grace, Providence, and Nature must be 
shown to harmonise, not by mutilating, but by expanding each ; 
and faith and reason reconciled again, despite the modern 
antithesis, without the sacrifice of either. 

But your critic is less just when he descends into detail, as he 
does on two occasions, (1.) He notices that I am to treat of the 
“laws” of religious progress, but he thinks my conception 
‘‘jejune,” and that I really announce no laws but one. But bo 
would not say so, did he, instead of confining his attention to 
the few words in the “ first sermon,” glance forward to where, say, 
the treatment of the laws should properly begin, the opening of 
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the sixth sermon. He might there find eight or nine very important | Laun. As we minutely explained in our first article, M. Taine 


Jaws enumerated ; and even from the illustrations there given of 
how seriously our ablest writers err from their neglect, he will 
cease to wonder that I require a second volume for their enuncia- 
tion. 

He even misses the point of the passage criticised, the classi- 
fication of the laws. For while accepting the usual division into 
those of Succession and Co-existence, my treatment already enables 
me to apply two large correctives to that formula. (1.) Both 
these words are far too weak to express the fact intended. Crea- 
tion is a present Dynamique, and hence succession is always much 
more than succession ; it is causation, operation, change, produc- 
tion, growth, formation, transformation; and co-existence is always 
much more than co-existence (it isco-operation either by antagonism 
or by help), as existence itself is always much more than existence, 
— it is life and energy evolved and propagated. What we “ struggle 
for” at any time is much more than simple being, much more 
than Bishop Butler’s continuance or than Mr. Darwin’s preserva- 
tion. It is superiority always, and some form of the great advance, 
impelled thereto by Nature’s deep ambition and her pervading 
imperative toclimb. (2.) Aud this brings out the second defect 
of the fashionable formula,—that it omits the unity of Nature’s 
life, round which all her successions and co-existences group and 
** constitute” themselves and make explicit their sense of the 
unseen. 

On the other point, I can only say one word. Of course, I ex- 
pected that all critics, especially all enlightened critics, would be 
up in arms against my vindication of Slavery and its analogues. But 
your critic ought not to charge me with inconsistency, or desertion 
of my principles, without first meeting the arguments which show 
that I am not inconsistent, but profoundly obedient to the principles 
which Nature has everywhere imposed as essential to our advance. 
There is a childhood of nations, as well as a youth and manhood, 
and each stage must be dealt with on the principles which befit it. 
A miserable experience demonstrates daily that we have forgotten 
these, and it needs both sense and courage to restate them. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you for your well-deserved 
strictures on my style, which I shall endeavour to correct.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Dublin, September 1, 1872. JAMES Maclvor. 

[It seemed to us that Dr. MacIvor was too apt to multiply 
‘laws ” by splitting a general conception of the manner in which 
certain forces operate into a number of descriptions or definitions, 
each of which is still essential to the unity of the whole conception. 
‘To call each of these particulars a separate and distinct ‘‘ law ” is 
unfortunate, as it complicates instead of simplifying the subject 
discussed. We think the tendency is illustrated in this letter ; 
but the full discussion of his “important laws” in the second 
volume may possibly modify our view. In regard to the argument 
for slavery from the ‘childhood of nations,” we admitted Dr. 
Maclvor’s facts, but questioned his inference. Some people ma 
require to be treated like children, but what was excusable when 
believed to be right can never for any supposed educational 
or disciplinary advantage, be excused when clearly seen to be in 
itself wrong, as is the case with the principle of slavery viewed 
from our stage of progress. —Ep. Spectator.] 





A HARD CASE! 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

$S1r,—Your review on my volume of poems might be fair enough, 
if you had neither received my two first volumes or my pamphlet 
on ‘* Free-Will,” which distinctly states that my works are to be 
taken asa whole. As things are, it is simply a disgrace to your 
position.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER SWEETMAN. 

[This gentleman’s expectation that all his works should be 
considered and criticised as a whole strikes us as slightly unreason- 
able. Besides, he would have to wait, like Croesus, to the end 
of his life to be reviewed at all.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
ae ee 
A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH LIFE & LITERATURE.* 
Some time ago we reviewed the first volume of M. Taine’s 
brilliant record of the process by which the literature of England 
grew into flower and fruit; we now come to the second volume, 
which, like the first, has been admirably translated by Mr. Van 





* History of English Literature. ByH. A, Taine. Translated by H. van Laun. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
Notes on England. By H. Taine, D.C.L. London: Strahan and Co. 





wields a rigid system of criticism. He sets out with the proposi- 
tion that the character of an age is the verbally artistic expres. 
sion of the forces which have given the period colour, form, voice, 
or whatever makes up the sum of its individuality. Thus, for 
example, he would find the key to the character of Milton’s 
poetry and prose in the battle which went on around 
Milton between the forces of Sacerdotalism and Puritanism ; 
| the culture which Oxford opposed to the Puritan passion for 
grimness; the new ear for rhythm which had been tuned by the 
note of music that had come from Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto; 
the political strife into which Milton threw himself during his 
later years ; the passion for refining theology to Calvinistic subtle. 
ties and for scattering damnation rolled up in texts of Scripture; 
the contempt for hereditary kingship and the passion for the 
severe truth of Republican state which were generated by the 
theology of Geneva, and by the Blessed Martyr's fatal assertion of 
the Divine Right to lock up Members of Parliament in the Tower, 
and to tell lies. M. Taine would not, of course, leave out of sight 
the wonderfully mysterious personality of the poet himself. He 
would admit that age and personality acted and reacted on each 
other. And thus stated, the theory is not only sound, but commons 
place. Such originality as it wears in the pages of M. 'Taine comes 
from the almost Asiatic luxuriousness with which it is illustrated. 
Another distinctive note is the attitude in which he does the 
work of criticism. Macaulay, a fair type of an English critic, 
habitually summons poets and statesmen to the bar of justice, 
tries them by a defined standard of msthetics or morality, and 
sentences them to fame or infamy as loftily as if he were the 
judge of all the earth. M. Taine, on the other hand, tries every 
poet or novelist by the standard of his own rules. He asks not 
whether the rules are good or bad, but whether the work is 
well done; or rather, that is what he professes to do, for 
he is less cosmopolitan and more French than he imagines. 
We have already paid a high tribute to the brilliant qualities 
of this History, which promises to take a permanent place 
in the literature of France; but M. Taine would have good right 
to complain of mere eulogy, and we shall point out some of the 
cases in which he has been too French to do justice to our literature. 
Beginning with Dryden, the present volume ends with Tennyson ; 
or to speak strictly, it stops with Byron and the group of singers 
who came into view at the same time as that most lurid of poetic 
| stars. ‘Lhe rest of the volume is composed of separate essays on 
| Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, Mill, and Tennyson. 
| Having to survey the vast field which lies between Dryden and 
Byron, M. Taine could, of course, touch only the mountain peaks 
of story and song. We have no right to complain because 
he does not stop to admire the beauty of the smaller heights, 
although some of those unnoticed solitudes may be more interesting 

| to us than the frosty and snowy loneliness of Matterhorns and 
| Jungfraus. But we may justly cry out when he capriciously refuses 
| to climb a whole series of hills which are landmarks in our literature, 
}and we may arraign the haughtiness with which he walks past a 
| whole English school of philosophy as if it did not merit more 
| than a passing nod. Who are our philosophers? M. Taine may 
| ask with Parisian scorn. He fancies that we have never had a 
| philosopher since Bacon, or at least since Hobbes. He believes 
| that philosophy is a plant which does not grow in the practical 
soil of England ; and this idea is the more striking, because he has 

| made psychology and metaphysics a special study. Yet we do not 
hesitate to place the philosophical school of England next to her 
school of poetry, and at the risk of astonishing M. Taine, we take 
| the liberty of placing her philosophical literature far above that of 
| France. We single out a test which he will readily admit to be fair, 
| for we consent to judge the importance of the English and the Scotch 
| writers on psychology and ethics by the mark which they have made 
on Continental thought. Well, we call up Hobbes, Locke, Butler, 

| Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart, Brown, Hartley, James 
Mill, and Hamilton. If we take no account of Herbert Spencer, 
it is not because we place him ina lower grade, but merely because 

| he is stillalive. What does M. Taine say of our list? He is respect- 
| ful to only one member of it,—Hobbes, whom he does discuss for 
| afew pages. The others he fails to mention at all, or he gives 
them only a contemptuous nod, as if they were the poor relations 
of literature, who must be greeted merely because they are tied to 
the tail of their betters. But a herald might as well forget the 
| presence of a Montmorency as M. Taine neglect Locke, Butler, 
Berkeley, and Hume. From Locke has flowed the main stream of 

| that philosophy which bore on its current the literary fathers of 
‘the French Revolution, and to which Comtism is only a tributary. 
| Locke was the real teacher of moralists like Shaftesbury and 
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Bolingbroke, who were in turn the mentors of France. Locke | take under his Parisian wing. Pope was more French than Eng- 
was the master of Condillac, who, we presume, is the only French | lish in the conversation and wit of his verse. It was from France 
member of the inductive school that even a Frenchman would | that the English wits of the Restoration drew their ideas of good 

Jace on the same height of philosophic dignity. A still more writing. ‘They had been reading Pascal, Racine, Corneille, and 
telling stroke of European work was done by the author of the | Bossuet, when in the days of their exile they had sat by the waters 
Essay on the Human Understanding when his book taught philo- | of the Babylon which lay across the strip of sea. ‘They had learned 





sophy to the greatest adapter of other men’s thoughts, the most to think Shakespeare a barbarian, Milton a pedant, and Spenser a 
consummate master of lively statement, and the most effective bore. French life had taught them that poets should speak with 
popular writer, that the world has ever seen. Whatever psychology | the tone of the drawing-room, be well-bred, and at their ease. 
Voltaire taught the French people—and he taught them much | They learned to pardon feebleness, but not the want of polish. 
of that subject, as well as of every other—he found in Locke. | They grew as fond of form in writing asin manners. And, indeed, 
Equally vast has been the indirect influence which has come from | in the small gaps of his amours, of his hunting, and his intrigues, 
Locke through the force of the recoil from his own thinking. We | a courtier of the great king found it easier to acquire an elegant 
see the most illustrious example of this in Leibnitz, who marks | taste than to master the substance of anything. Elegance so 
the rise of the main stream of German thought. We see a scarcely floated in the air, that the men of the Court seemed to be born 
less illustrious example in Berkeley, who gave to speculation a| with a good accent, elegant diction, and repose of manner. 
more sweeping turn, or, as some would prefer to say, a more | The graces spread from the great galleries at Versailles to the 
deplorable twist, than any man short of the half-dozen intellects | pulpit in which Monseigneur Bossuet told the common people, 
who form the gods of the philosophical Olympus. Why does | with faultless music of style and with a fire tempered by good 
M. Taine say nothing about that illustriously keen intellect? breeding, that the King was the earthly substitute for their God, 
Why does he give England no credit for philosophical power, and that the courtiers were his seraphim. ‘The graces spread to 
when Berkeley was a more subtle thinker than a platoon of | Mons. Molitre, whom the King had found gifted with much 
French brains? M. Taine is so forgetful of what his country- power of writing clever comedies, and to whom he did the honour 
men owe to Scotland that, when he comes even to Hume, he does | of finding amusement in his verses. Everywhere did the Court 
not waste more than a few vague words about his theory of causa- spread that elegance, that wit, that power of repartee which was 
tion; and yet, surely a Continental student might have been | the current coin of its own speech. That passion for elegance 
expectéd to pay some tribute of admiration, or at least of justice, | came to England when Charles returned to London with the prin- 
to the thinker who was the visible point of departure for half the | ciples of divine right and the practices of the harem. At first the 
speculation of Germany and France. Since M. Taine refuses to stiff wit of England could not follow the nimble gyrations of the 
look at Berkeley and Hume, we cannot wonder that he speaks | fancy which had been trained in France by the drawing-room 
contemptuously of Reid, and that he does not say a word about | banter of a hundred years. Nor at first could the hard metal of 
Brown, who, if the loosest of Scotch thinkers, is also the acutest | our language be bent, and cut, and hammered by our rude crafts- 
after Hume, and the most fertile of all. We might have expected | men intoa semblance of the light, airy shapes which have come 
to see the Scotch school treated more respectfully by a countryman | from the laboratories of Versailles. Even Dryden lacked lightness 
of Royer-Collard and Jouffroy, who transplanted its doctrines into | of wrist, although no one could impeach his force of arm. M. 
France to form the philosophic food of a people who do not readily | Taine’s delicately French taste is shocked by the ponderous 
grow philosophers of their own. Moreover, if M. Taine professes | satire which has crushed MacFlecknoe, and he feels that Dry- 
to study what is peculiarly English in philosophy at all, it is | den’s stroke would have been keener if he had been a French- 
suicidal in him not to devote the most careful analysis to the broad | nan. But we submit that if Dryden were a heavy imitator 
and subtle and severe and cautious Bishop Butler. M. Taine has | of the French style, Pope was not. What Pope tried to do 
left out of sight a whole chapter of our literature. | he did with incomparable power. The world has never seen such 
He puts forth the full force of his brilliant powers as a writer condensation or wealth of wit, such epigrammatic satire, such a 
anda thinker, however, when he comes to the poets, the satirists, | happy use of the thoughts and the words which live among a 
and the novelists. What specially fascinates him is art in its lettered, luxurious, vicious society, fond of talk, philosophy, 
manifestations both of colour and of word. He has a keen eye | scandal, and style. ‘There was not a satirist at the Court of the 
for all the shades of distinction which lie upon the surface, and great king who would not have given his ears for the powers 
also for the hidden lines of thought which run between a poem or | which fell to the lot of Pope. There is not one of the French 
a novel, and the well-spring of thought or feeling which, while | satirists who could have been a good second to him in his own 
the common property of the age, has given to the artistic product | way. No doubt Pope does seem clumsy toa Parisian eye. The 
its tone, its note, and its hue. Poems, or novels, or the characters ‘deft craftsmen of Versailles would have oiled the hinges of his 
in both, rise up before his eyes like pictures, and he paints their lines verse, planed down some of its hard edges, and have taken away 
and tints with a vigour and a richness which sometimes offend a | some of the air of artifice. None the less does he merit heartier 
rigorous taste by the luxuriance of the imagery. ‘Thus he stands | praise than that which he wins from his new French critic. To 
both below and above the critic from whom perhaps he has learned | English students Pope seems one of the miracles of literature ; 
most,—Sainte-Beuve ; below him in the fineness and quietness of | not, indeed, as a poet in the same sense as far smaller men are 
stroke, which suggests as well as brings to light hidden meanings ; | poets, nor perhaps a poet at all in the highest sense of the term ; 
above him in direct force and brilliancy. One of the best and | but none tbe less an intellectual wonder, who will excite the 
most powerful chapters is that on Swift, who fascinates M. Taine homage of generations which will yawn over the verbose and 
by his luridly un-Gallican gloom, mysterious, solemn, biting, as if | chaotic obscurities that in our day fill too much of poetic sky. 
he were haunted by the memory of a great remorse; by the hate| M. Taine is most French when he comes to Wordsworth. He 
of his fellow-men and the hate of himself ; by the contempt with tries to speak politely of the Excursion, and partially he can do so 
which he looks upon the whole human race; by a ghoul-like | with sincerity, for he is touched by the moral dignity of its 
propensity to lay bare the roots of all that the world calls noble- | meditative strain. But he also feels it to be painfully like a sermon, 
ness, in order to reveal the earthy stuff out of which it grows, or | and he would yawn if he dared. We easily see between the lines 
to dig up the bodies of the dead, in order that he may show, with | that he thinks the Excursion would set the whole of the French 
a grinning laugh, how soon the worm gnaws beauty into ghastli- | people to sleep. We doubt whether M. Taine could understand 
ness. Swift's life strikes M. Taine as the saddest fact in the | the feeling with which the mass of educated Englishmen study 
history of letters,—sadder than Byron's or than Heine’s, because | Wordsworth, or the strangely profound depth to which his phrases 
their sin and their misery sprang from the excess of passion which | sink into their souls. We venture to predict that Frenchmen 
we all possess, and which we all prize when held in check ; sadder will never feel the fascination of Wordsworth until they break 
because, unlike theirs, it was softened by no good-fellowship or | away from the vicious principles which guide their school of land- 
love for his fellow-men, and because it mocked at their joys, as if scape-painting. In his brilliant Notes on England M. Taine frankly 
with the laughter of a being who had assured himself that | shudders at the bright greens and the vivid contrasts of our pic- 
life was a flimsy mask for idiocy and bestiality. M. Taine tures. He anticipates the retort that we shudder with equal 
brings out the power of Swift because it strikes him by its force of vigour at those grimy calumnies on nature to which the 
un-French qualities. He alsodelicately appreciates Addison, who | French give the name of landscapes, and which look like nature 
was half-French in easy, well-bred flow of style ; wholly English | after she has undergone a shower of soot, or while she is 
in respect for the Church, in deference to morality, and in the passing through the horrors of an eclipse, as if she were clad 
wish to make roguery look foolish, but cosmopolitan in the |in mourning for the death of her charms on the canvas of 
raillery with which he treats what he loves. M. Taine is least just | the Frenchman who is smearing her with lamp-black. It is no 
precisely to the authors whom he might have been expected to | wonder that Courbet became a Communist when he could lampoon 
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nature with a blacking-brush. In Byron M. Taine finds a more 
congenial subject than in Wordsworth, and his chapter on this 
great wild poet is one of the most brilliant in the book. A French- 
man sees even more clearly than we Englishmen that Byron, in spite 
of all his thousand faults, is probably the greatest figure of modern 
English literature. His force is dying, and he has been finely 
compared to a volcano which may ere long be filled up with snow; 
‘but the force, the Satanic force, of the personality that he threw 
into literature has left a mark which nothing will efface. The 
results are powerfully treated by M. Taine, in a chapter which 
sums up much that he has to say about our nation as well as our 
literature. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.* 
Tue vast accumulation of materials for history seems to make 
it every day more difficult to attain to largeness of survey. Any- 
one who begins to study a given period, however short, soon finds 
the task widening before him, and giving ample occupation to his 
energies. We have in consequence a large crop of special histories 
and historical studies ; some painful and dull, others brilliant and 
popular, but all alike having the effect of concentrating the reader’s 
attention on the actors and proceedings of a particular time, which 
he may find it difficult to connect with what has gone before or 
what follows. We do not question the value of such books, 
but it is evident that, unless they are brought into unity by the 
study of more comprehensive works, they are likely to lead their 
readers to attach too much importance to petty or personal causes. 
As we follow the career of some able leader, or see unravelled 





the web of some political intrigue, we may fancy that 


everything depends on the hero of the moment, forgetful 
of the large and permanent forces that work powerfully, 
though in stillness. Or again, in fixing our attention on 
periods of great convulsion, such as the Reformation or the French 
Revolution we fail to see how they are but the expression of 
thoughts and wishes which had been fermenting long before. Few 
people recognise how much of the work of the old monarchy is to 
be found in modern France, and it is not uncommon to hear the 
peculiarities of our Reformation ascribed mainly to the character 


of Henry VIIL., as if the jealousy of Rome and disgust at Church | 


abuses which had been growing for at least two centuries were of 
no importance. No doubt it is very easy to fall into the opposite mis- 
take, and lose ourselves in vague generalisations under pretence of 
being scientific. Either way, the value of history as a political 
lesson is lost. It is only in the conception of gradual progress 
kept up by constant effort that we find at once a stimulus to action 
and a guard against Utopianism. 


We are led to make these remarks because the small volume | 


before us owes a great deal of its value to its counteraction of the 
prevalent tendency we have noted. As it is made up of two 
lectures, slightly enlarged, it is naturally somewhat sketchy 
and popular, but it gives a truer idea of the growth of the English 
Constitution than many larger and more important works. Mr. 
Freeman does not content himself with following the changes in 
our government from one arbitrarily chosen point to another ; he 
begins with the polity (if we may so call it) of our forefathers at 
the time when they are first known to history, and thence follows 
rapidly the developments which have led to the constitution of the 
present day. He points out how in the Germany of Tacitus there 
is a democratic assembly with sovereign power, a smaller council 
of nobles, and a king or other personal chief. ‘‘ King, Lords, and 
Commons, in their present shapes, are something comparatively 
recent; but we may see something which may fairly pass as the 
germ of King, Lords, and Commons, from the very beginning of 
our history.” 

When we follow the Teutonic tribe to England, we find it still 
retaining much of its previous organization, but with one great 
change. 
much of its pre-eminence—so much, that it is difficult to know what 
were the privileges of the Earl—and had been replaced by “ a new 
form of nobility, a nobility of office and of personal relation to 
the King, instead of a nobility founded on birth only.” Here is 
the first germ of that peculiar institution the British Peerage, 
an aristocracy whose political privileges are passed on by hereditary 
descent, but which does not constitute a noble caste. Mr. Free- 
man goes on to show how the supreme Assembly of old English 


During the Conquest the old nobility of birth had lost | 


i 
lature. Wecan only guess how and with what aims the Kaights 
of the Shire first came to be summoned, or how instead of sitting 
among the nobles, as they would have done in any other country, 
they here formed the separate House of Commons. One great 
step in the development of the Constitution we can attribute to 
its author :-— 

“When, after the fight of Lewes, Earl Simon, then master of the 
kingdom, with the King in his safe-keeping, summoned his famoug 
Parliament, he summoned not only two knights from every county, 
but also two citizens from every city and two burgesses from every 
borough.” 

Yet even here the reform did not establish itself at once. 

“For a moment [Simon’s] work seemed to have died with him; for 
some years Parliaments were still summoned which were not after the 
model of the great Assembly which answered to the writs of the captive 
Henry. But the model still lived in men’s hearts, and presently the 
wisdom of the great Edward saw that his uncle’s gift could no longer be 
denied to his people.” 

We cannot now follow Mr. Freeman further through his sketch 
of the way in which Parliament, though at times apparently fall- 
ing back, slowly grew in weight, till it wielded all the powers that 
had ever belonged to the general assembly of freemen, and that in 
a more orderly and effective manner. But we may notice the 
advantage which an unwritten and, so to speak, natural constitu- 
tion has in allowing the different parts of the governing body to 
adjust themselves to the shifting relations of the elements which 
compose the nation. Mr. Freeman points out again and again 
how often the modern forms are more akin to the most ancient than 
to those which have prevailed through the intervening centuries, 
Nor is it difficult to see the reason for this. In the tribal state, and 
during the conquest of England, every soldier (that is, every freeman) 
would be entitled to a voice in the direction of the enterprise in 
which he took a part, or of the government which he had helped 
to found. The king or leader could achieve nothing without the 
good-will of those who acted with him. So now, when by diffusion 
of wealth and knowledge the mass of the people are more power- 
ful than any privileged persons or class, the real sovereignty rests 
with the nation’s elected representatives. But in an intermediate 
period, when unity was instinctively felt to be the chief need of the 
nation, and when the people were too weak and disorganised for 
self-government, the kingly authority was supreme, and the 
| fictions of lawyers (against which Mr. Freeman inveighs bitterly) 

were less devices in favour of the Crown’s prerogative, than 
attempts to find a logical basis for the existing state of things. 

Mr. Freeman is apt to deal with these intermediate changes, 
| and still more with the lawyers’ fancies. concerning them, in a 
|rather harsh and unsympathetic manner. Take, for example, ‘his 
| treatment of the rule that Parliament expired at the King’s death: 





| “For many ages it was a legal doctrine universally received that 
| Parliament at once expired at the death of the reigning king. The 
| argument by which the lawyers reached this conclusion is, like most of 
| their arguments, altogether unanswerable, provided only we admit their 
| premisses beceee Let us see how this mass of legal subtlety would 
| have looked in the eyes of a man of the eleventh century, in the eyes 
| of a man who had borne his part in the elections of Eadward and of 
| Harold, and who had raised his voice and clashed his arms in the great 
| Assembly which restored Godwine to his lands and honours. To such 
lan one the doctrine that the National Assembly could be gathered 
together only by the King’s writ, and the consequent doctrine that the 
| National Assembly ceased to exist when the breath went out of the 
King’s body, would have seemed like the babble of a madman.” 
Now, while it is quite true that the man of the eleventh century 
would have thought this doctrine absurd, it is equally true that to 
the man of the fourteenth it appeared to be past question. The 
Assembly had lost most of its power before the end of the eleventh 
century, and Parliament in its newer form, as it shaped itself in 
the thirteenth century, was simply a consulting body, summoned 
by the King to give him advice, or perhaps rather information. 
The rule which provokes Mr. Freeman’s wrath has been wisely set 
aside in modern times, but we cannot blame those who framed 
their theories in accordance with the facts before them, nor judge 
them by a standard of three centuries away, either earlier or later. 
So, again, Mr. Freeman points out that the Crown originally 
summoned whom it would to the Great Council, and that an 
hereditary peerage with an exclusive right to a summons was & 
later growth, and adds :— 
“Looking at the matter from this historical point of view, it seems to 
me simply wonderful how anyone can doubt the power of the Crown to 
create life-peerages, or to regulate the tenure or succession of a peerage 








times, the Witenagemot, reduced in number and in power, shrank | 2 avy way which it thinks good.” 


up into the Great Council of our early Norman Kings ; how later 


| 


To us it appears that from a “truly historical point of view,” 


by imperceptible degrees, it grew into our present House of Lords, | 4 custom several centuries old cannot be set aside in favour of an 


Equally gradual was the growth of the other branch of our Legis- 





* The Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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| earlier one. If it is a bad custom let it be altered, but to treat a 
| genuine development as if it were an excrescence is mere anti- 
| quarianism. 
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We dwell on these points because we see here a characteristic 
weakness of Mr. Freeman. In opposing popular errors he some- 
times goes so far as to give a sort of support from the other side 
to the very mistakes he attacks. Thus he objects to our popular 
histories that they make a fresh start at the Norman Conquest, as 
if it had cut us off from all that went before; and by way of a 
corrective, he writes an old English history ending at the Con- 
quest, so marking the division as strongly as ever. He insists 
that our old English Kings are of one blood and speech with us, 
but he makes Alfred and Edward strange to us by writing their 
names in obsolete forms. And in these lectures, which are devoted 
to showing that our institutions are the results of natural growth, 
he treats certain stages of growth as if they were monstrous and 
unnatural. 

We have done enough, and perhaps too much, in the way of 
fault-finding, and we will end with an earnest recommendation of 
this little book, as likely to foster the best kind of national spirit, 
that which makes us feel our debt to the past in which all our being 
is so deeply rooted, and which leads us to continue in the course 
of strenuous improvement to which English freedom is mainly due. 





UNEXPLORED SYRIA.* 
We must say that Captain Burton's literary industry, which is 
very great, would be more commendable were a portion of it 
expended in pruning and arranging his manuscript collections. 
Here we have an omnium-gatherum of materials, valuable as 
illustrating the little-known regions of Northern Syria, but thrown 
together in such a way as to render the two bulky volumes they 
constitute almost unreadable. ‘The discursive and not very relev- 
ant prefatory remarks of the Captain are succeeded by a closely- 
packed chapter of geographical details, written by Mrs. Burton, 
who, as a writer, is the very opposite to her husband. While he 
pokes his fun at enthusiasts who suffer from a complaint that he 
calls “‘ Holy Land on the brain,” and “‘ for the reasonable enjoy- 


into the torrid about Tiberias. Our range embraced every form of 
ground, coasting scenery and inland, volcanic and sedimental, mountain 
and hill, fertile plain, rich valley and garden land, oasis and desert, rock 
and precipice, fountain and spring, sweet and mineral river, rivulet and 
torrent, swamp and lakelet, and sea. There were all varieties of 
tation, from the mushroom to the truffle ; from liquorice to rhubarb and 
sumach ; from the daisy, the buttercup, and the bilberry, to the mul- 
berry, the grape vine, and the fig; from the pine, the walnut, and the 
potato, to the palm, the plantain, and the jujube. A fair range of _ 
ducts—coal, bitumen lower and lignite, iron, copper, and pyrites, 
with perhaps other metals still unexplored—lies beneath its surface, 
expecting the vivifying touch of modern science; whilst its gypsum, 
syenite, porphyry, pudding-stone, and building material, have been 
worked since the dawn of history. Thus the country was directly 
fitted for the three chief forms of human society—the pastoral, the 
agricultural, and the commercial, represented by the tent, the cottage, 
and the city on the shore. In its palmy days the land must in many 
places have appeared to be one continuous town; whilst even at the pre- 
sent time there is no country of proportional area which can show so 
many and such contrasts of races. Syria and Palestine, I may safely 
prophesy, still await the hour when the hame of a free, a striving, and 
an energetic people, it will again pour forth corn and oil, it will 
flow with milk and honey, and it will bear, with proper culture, almost 
all the good things that have been given to man.” 


This high opinion of the capabilities of Syria is shared by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, who asks if England will ever look upon Syria 
as anything else than a land for tourists to amuse themselves 
in? Will she ever see that a pied-i-terre there would secure her 
not only an uninterrupted passage to India, but wealth incal- 
culable in mineral and agricultural produce? Both, he adds, may 
yet be drawn from this fertile land, whose soil needs no manure, 
and whose mountains teem with ores. We fear that Mr. Drake 
is filled with the old mammon that betrayed Englishmen of yore 
into the love of conquest, annexation, and aggrandisement. He 
must learn the catechism of non-interference, and leave the 
Syrians to themselves. He is somewhat heterodox, too, on 
another point, in declaring the Moslem population of the Anti- 
Libanus to be a finer set of men than the Christian natives. 

On entering a Christian village, he missed the ready dignified 
courtesy and evident wish to please which he had encountered 





ment of life prefers to Lebanon Highgate’s grassy steep, the com- 


fort of Spitalfields, the ease of the Seven Dials, and the society of | 
Southwark,” the lady gives the measurement not only of the | 


among the Moslems. ‘ Allthe Christians that [ have ever been among 
in this country are equally bad, insolent, greedy, disobliging, with 
the exception of the Jacobites of Sadad, who are even more brave 


‘+ pregnant stone ” left for centuries half-quarried at Heliopolis, | and dignified, more hospitable and courteous than the generality 
but the mythical stature of Seth, Noah, and Ham, whose tombs | of Moslems.” Speculating on the cause of the churlishness of his 
are traditionally represented to be among the limestone rocks | ¢o-religionists, Mr. Drake advances some cogent reasons for believ- 


overlooking the valley of Damascus. ‘The most interesting part 
of Mrs. Burton’s chapter,—the account of a visit to Palmyra, | 
has been in print before. Palmyra, beautiful in death, though 
now 
“a skeleton 
Whose shell but serves to tesselate the air,” 
excites little warmth of admiration in Mrs. Burton’s mind. ‘If 
you ask me,” she writes, ‘* whether Palmyra be worth the trouble, 
I will reply ‘ Yes’ and‘ No.’ ‘No,’ if you merely go and come, 
especially after the splendours of Bialbak; not for the broken 
Grand Colonnade, nor for the Temple of the Sun (the fredaine of 
@ Roman Emperor). ‘Yes,’ if you would examine the site, the 
neighbourhood, and the old Palmyrene tomb-towers, which here 
represent the Pyramids. But who can pretend to do this in two 
days? Wecould not in five; it requires twelve or thirteen at 
least.” The proud city ‘* where once Zenobia, Queen of all the 
East, drove in her chariot, girt with flaming swords, and dark 
adoring faces of her lovers,” is now, says Mrs. Burton, a place where 





ing it to be due to the degraded kind of Christianity in which they 
have been nurtured. Priest ridden and steeped in superstition, the 
people during long years of oppression have become cringing hypo- 
crites, bearing secretly the bitterest hatred, not only to Moslems, 
but to every sect that differs from their own. 

As a narrator we like Mr. Drake better than either of his coad- 
jutors. He knows how to relieve the dry statement of topographical 
details with incidents of the journey that help to keep the reader’s 
flagging interest alive. Captain and Mrs. Burton seem to be 
always addressing the Ceographical, or the Anthropological, or 
the Geological Society, and it is hard work for the unlearned to 
follow them. ‘The excursion described by Mrs. Burton in the first 
volume took place in July and August, 1870, while another trip at 
the same date in the following year is described by Captain 
Burton in the second volume. ‘Io destroy illusions and criticise 
previous writers on the subject seems to be the task most con- 
genial to the Captain. Mrs. Burton indeed robs the cedar of 
Lebanon of its antique glory. ‘These exaggerated Christmas 


“‘the water is detestable, the climate unhealthy, and the people trees,” she says, “which look from afar like the corner of a fir 
ugly, dirty, poor, ragged, and ophthalmic.” So much for the plantation, when near prove so mean and ragged that an English 
glory of Solomon, whose slaves the genii are said to have poised country gentleman would refuse them admittance into his 
the stupendous blocks upon which are based the columns of | park.” 
Tadmor's Temple of the Sun! Upon the whole, the book must be pronounced to be valuable 
_ Captain Burton's anthropological notes on the Palmyrenes, placed | for its information, if not as agreeable as it might have been made 
in the appendix to Vol. II. of the work before us, are interesting and by a better style. The prints and numerous woodcuts are good. 
instructive. The frontispiece to the same volume represents a hand- The transcript of the inscriptions on the Hamah Stones, firat 
some though mutilated female bust in M. Peretié’s collection at | mentioned by Burckhardt in 1810, and now lithographed quarter- 
Bayrut, which it is suggested may stand for Zenobia. Mr. Carter | size by Captain Burton, add to the value of the book. The inter- 
Blake’s anatomical observations on the human remains brought from | pretation of these inscriptions is a task still reserved for the learned, 
Palmyra are opposed to the notion that the people thus disinterred | among whom the notes of Captain Burton and Mr. Hyde Clarke 
belonged to the Hebrew race. The dry school-book tone of Mrs. | will excite their due share of interest. ‘The personal adventures of 
Burton's narrative is departed from at page 78, where she de- | Captain Burton in Syria and Palestine, his contests with Moham- 
scribes the panorama that lay outstretched before her as she| med Rashid and with Tahir Pasha, and the account of prayers 
Stands upon the Cedar Col, 7,700 feet above the level of the sea:— | offered up for him by thousandsin the Mosque at Damascus, will form 
“The whole formed an epitome cf Syria and Palestine, which have | the substance of another book, which Messrs. Tinsley have under- 
been said to epitomise the habitable world. Here we saw at a glance | taken to bring out in their own good time. We look forward to its 
all the gradations of climate, from the tropical to the polar. We were | appearance, and if a comparison may be made of the known with 


viewing from Alpine heights the plai f the t t falling | : . : : ‘ 
8 satis cade sch, 0 seein es scsi wishs ictng unknown, of that work with this, we will quote the ninety-ninth 





* Unexplored Syria.—Visits to the Libanus, the Tultil-el-Safd, the Anti-Libanus, the he rian proverbs given in this book, and say, ‘‘ May the 
Northern Libanus, and the'Aldh. By Richard F. Burton and Charles F. Tyrwhitt of the Sy P 8 ‘ y y 
Drake. 2 yols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1872, 


| sound of the big drum drown the flute!” 
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A FRENCH NOVELIST AND A POET. 
Ir is not without reason that France prides herself on such a 
moralist as Honoré de Balzac, but it is to be doubted whether 
the élite of French readers have any substantial motive for con- 
gratulation on the host of petty imitators La Comedie Humaine 
has hatched, for the greater misfortune of literature and morality, 
during the thirty years that followed this great writer’s death. 
Nay, we may even affirm that Balzac’s influence has proved anything 
but beneficial in this respect, since the clearest result was, and is 


At this interesting crisis, we are introduced to two gentlemen of 
equal age and weak brains, but yet withal good-natured and re. 
| spectable, and answering to the euphonic names of De Lucain and 
|De Moras. They are the Siamese twins of friendship. Do 
| Lucain sues the widow’s hand; his suit is accepted ; but Julia 
| steps in more furious than ever, steps out again, and runs away to 
| a convent, in which place she intends remaining to her last day, 
| out of spite against her now married mother. M. de Moras’ physical 

qualities prove, however, sufficient to alter her resolution. Thisis 
| rather surprising, since M. de Moras bears strong resemblance toa 





now, & lamentable invasion of drawing-room cynics, materialists of | yay doll. ‘The mystery is soon to be revealed, when it will be 
the Diderot school, pretentious non-entities claiming the faculty of ‘seen that Julia only took De Moras as a pis-aller. * Autant 


analysing human passions and describing French society such as 
it isin our days. The Parisian world of letters is pestered with 
them ; they are a public nuisance; they offer their ware to the 
public with such barefaced boldness, that the public is intimidated 


| celui-la qu'un autre,” is her pathetic acceptance of his pledge; 
, but De Moras, labouring under a softening of the brain, is the 
| happiest of men; and affairs go on smoothly enough, until a 
| reconciliation is effected between the two couples. Alas! it 


to the point of taking them for great men. ‘The few works|i, the signal of new complications. Julia and her husband 


which might purify public taste are all but put down by this 
overflow of ‘littérature pourrie.” 
to literary degeneration must be viewed with regret, when 
it is remembered that the first part of the age gave such 
personalities as Lamartine, George Sand, and Alexandre 
Dumas, and that the finest manifestation of this period 
soars no higher than M. Belot, the respectable author of 
Mademoiselle Giraud, ma Femme. UHowever, if French readers 
choose to tolerate the lucubrations of a few literary trades- 
men, there is nothing to say ; but it is an ominous characteristic 
of our neighbours’ aspirations that a mind above the common run 
of the herd cannot pen something veritably powerful without 
breeding a school of servile imitation at a moment’s notice. ‘This 
slavish disposition is but too evident. Great wits are always, more 
or less, imitated; but in France imitation has no limit, and in 
the case of Balzac it has reached alarming proportions. We can- 
not help classing M. Octave Feuillet in this category, not without 
some minor restrictions which shall be indicated. Twice a 
year this Academician stumbles over a phenomenon, a monster 
with a human face which can be easily traced back to Frédéric 
Soulié’s Les Mémoires du Diable, picks his incidents out of La 
Comédie Humaine, clothes the whole in a modern garb, and presents 
it as a personage of the century. All this is very natural; 
Corneille took his ideas from Spanish dramatists; Voltaire’s 
works were not entirely self-derived ; neither were Shakespeare's ; 
why should M. Octave Feuillet be over-scrupulous? M. Feuillet 
manifests the desire of combining the qualities of Soulié and those 
of Balzac in his own person. To him the world is indebted for 
Monsieur de Camors. Let the world be grateful; M. Feuillet has 
been working for it ; what had been omitted in Monsieur de Camors 
has found its place in Julia de Tréceur. So thankful are M. 
Feuillet’s compatriots, that this production has run through four 


editions within a week of its publication. Sour critics will doubt- | 


less say that the affair is of dubious morality ; but M. Feuillet is 
an Academician, and the Académie Francaise is virtuous. 

The writer has taken the Faubourg Saint Germain for the 
scene of his novel; every personage has a ‘‘ de” before his name, 
even the lackeys, and there is throughout a savour of good-breed- 
ing and bon ton. Madame de Trécceur is married to a graceful 
patrician ; her bliss would be entire (sic) if her husband's rascality 
was not equal to his immense fortune; her young daughter Julia 
evinces unequivocal disposition to take after the ruffianly father ; 
she is only seven years old, and she can play the piano and break 
crockery. For the latter talent de société she has especial dis- 
positions. The one redeeming point of M. de Trécceur is a 
dear love for the little prodigy. It appears also that he begs his 
wife for forgiveness now and then, but beats her five ‘minutes after 
expressing contrition. It is not to be wondered, after this, that 
Madame de Tréccour should be very jubilant at the death of this 
‘* victim of the century,” as M. Feuillet qualifies him. The link 
between the failings of the century and the ill-treatment the 
defunct was wont to inflict on his better half is not very clearly 
defined, but the disappointment occasioned by the obscurity of 
this interesting social problem is soon effaced by Julia de 
Trécceur’s strange behaviour. This young lady is very beautiful 
and accomplished ; she has no objection to marry, but when her 
mother suggests that she intends taking a second life-partner her- 
self, Julia flies at her, and tries to tear her eyes out, in an unduti- 
ful burst of love for her departed father. A lunatic asylum or a 
convent shall be the refuge of this poor girl, unless her mother 
respects her widowhood. Madame de ‘Trécceur, being afflicted 
with mental feebleness, gives in, and Julia comes to her senses. 


* Julia de Tréceur. Par Octave Feuillet (de Académie Francaise). Paris: 
Michel Lévy. 
Emaux et Camées. Par Théophile Gautier, Paris: Charpentier et Cie, 








|join M. et Madame de Lucain in their chateau at the 


esis : ‘ < : : i ; 
This obvious tendency |sea-side. There Julia becomes incomprehensible ; the beautiful 


| girl seems to have retained great antipathy for her step-father; 
| she hates him; but yet she does not hate him after all, for she 
| loves him intensely, to the utter discomfiture of the luckless De 
| Moras ; she was opposed to her mother’s marriage with De Lucain 
because she adored this gentleman. Julia’s behaviour becomes 
| Very improper indeed, so much so, that M. de Moras would fain 
| blow his brains out, and we must pass by her conduct in 
silence. Suffice it to say that M. de Lucain, professing to 
be an honest man, sends the heroine about her business. The con- 
clusion is worthy of the book; a separation a l’amiable of the two 
parties would obviously put an end to this equivocal situation; but 
M. Feuillet could not do otherwise than compensate his lady 
readers for the soporific perusal of this story with something un- 
commonly moving. Julia, in despair at her step-father's indiffer- 
ence, rides to a high cliff on the sea-shore; De Lucain and De Moras 
follow her stealthily. The girl drives her horse over the cliff. The 
two friends could stop her if they chose, but they think this event 
an excellent way of removing a difficulty, and Julia de Tréccsur is 
left to her fate. 

Such is M. Feuillet’s ‘‘roman de moeurs,” a work which has 
pretensions to ‘‘realism.” ‘The interest of the volume turns on 
the unnatural passion of the heroine for her mother’s husband. 
The story is told in a soft, uninteresting way, and we wish the 
style could afford us an opportunity of recommendation. M. 
Feuillet is considerably below himself, however lame his previous 
publications of the same character may be; the small number of 
personages whose actions are recorded in a space of 310 pages, 
|might have been compressed into twenty. And yet M. Octave 
| Feuillet has real merit, his theatrical contributions are numerous, 
| and in several instances of great power. His comedies are witty, 
and his dramas bear the stamp of a strong conception ; but when 
| M. Feuillet abandons the stage, and takes to manufacturing novels 

supposed to picture the life of a certain class of French society, 

his qualities become imperceptible. But for this strange mania, 
| he might claim an honourable place among his literary colleagues. 
| Noblesse oblige, and we shall not wrong him so far as to believe that 
| he was admitted to the Académie Frangaise for a few ridiculous 
| stories, in comparison with which M. Dumas fils’ tales are works 
| of genius. It is always painful to see a man of talent sink down 
| from a standing reputation to the sphere of common /ewilleton- 
| writers, and the best advice which can be given to the author of 
| Julia de Tréeeeur is to write pieces like Dalila, and eschew for ever 
ia branch of literature for which he is totally unfit. 
M. Théophile Gautier has reprinted Emaux et Camées, with 
| numerous additions and a preface :— 


“Comme Goethe sur son divan 
A Weimar s’isolait des choses 
Et d'Hafiz effouillait les roses, 


‘Sans prendre garde 4 l’ouragan 

Qui fouettait mes vitres fermées, 
| Moi, j’ai fait Hmaux et Cameées.” 
'M. Théophile Gautier fears not to couple his name with the 
greatest of German dramatists, but this may be forgiven as 
'a poetical licence. This most graceful of modern French 
writers is a rafinc, a <délicat; he has the reputation of 
| being one of the three Frenchmen who can write French; 
‘he is the chief of a new school which numbers several dis- 
tinguished poets. Emaux et Camées is a brilliant collection 
'of gems, couched in a language which has the grace of Ron- 
sard’s sonnets without their tedious simplicity. But then M. 
| Théophile Gautier is remarkable for an originality sui generis 
| which ensures him a place among those who have purified and 
enriched the French language. On the whole, we cannot say that 
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a 
M. Théophile Gautier is our ideal of a poet; there is much in his{ the world in several works of solid merit. For Ueberweg 
orks which is meagre and narrow ; he has voluntarily limited his was essentially solid in all his work. He lacked the flexibility 
tical aspirations to the strict delineation of sensual love; he and gracefulness of Schwegler. We shall look in vain for 
himself as an artist, a dilettante ; his field of observation is | beauty or even facility of style and elegance of literary compo- 
ekin-deep. M. Gautier must, however, be credited for frankness | sition in any of his writings. But his rare fidelity and honest 
in proclaiming that his dearest ambition is satisfied with an ele- carefulness rendered all he did nevertheless of great value. He 
nt sonnet or a aged a to Venus Astarte. No one | was certainly endowed with the faculty of taking trouble, which 
can be blind to the fact t at, in t e comparatively narrow sphere | we have been told on high authority is equivalent to genius. And 
assigned - — nd pape bo peg a y- | = mote his poy wpe a more strikingly mani- 
his art. e oug o be regar rather as a dialectician o este an in his /fistory e hilosop hy. 
marvellous resource than as a poet, in the full meaning | This work, during the few years it has been before the German 
of the term; he is undoubtedly the most vivid and coloured | public, has met with much acceptance in the country to which 
of living ag 09 writers. pepe or are oe ~ “yer ae It requires considerable merits in such a 
formed under his pen, acquire deep interest, and are presente ok to take it into a fourth edition there, as has been the case 
with a brilliancy and originality of thought for which he is un- | with it. And it is one of that class of books which the more it is 
rivalled. There is, in a score of his verses, more grace, more real | known the more it is valued. The publishers of a new Philosophi- 
elegance and refinement, than would be found in the whole of cal and Theological Library in England have therefore done wisely 
Masset’s ag and if = — a ope wry Foamy = | in —_ on rine of Philosophy as the first of the new 
incomparable language and look elsewhere for great ideas, the | series. They have not deemed it necessary to get a new transla- 
French muse might breed something better than the “ Parnasse | tion executed, being content with the American translation already 
littéraire.” Emaux et Camées, as a collection of mignardises, of | in existence. And that is sufficient for its purpose. We meet 





delicate miniatures, is perfect, and in many respects preferable to 
Victor Hugo’s Chansons des Rues et des Bois. This is a fair 


occasional Americanisms, but they are comparatively few and 
far between, and the translation has, on the whole, been executed 
It had the advantage, 


with commendable fidelity and exactitude. 
we are told, of receiving the latest emendations of the author, 
and has been enriched with additions by Dr. Porter, of Yale 
College. As these are mainly ‘“‘on the history of English and 
American Philosophy,” and the present volume only takes us to 
the close of Medizval Philosophy, we have no means of judging 
of the value of Dr. Porter's additions. But that gentleman is— 
as his recent work on the human intellect shows—a thoroughly 
competent writer on philosophical subjects, well versed in the 
history of the various systems of thought, and we do not doubt 
it will be found that he has admirably fulfilled his task. 

While we have these general commendations for the book before 
us in the form in which it is now given to the English public, we 
yet cannot regard it as realising the ideal of what a history of 
philosophy ought to be. It is certainly, as the publishers’ address 
to the reader says it is, “rich in details.” ‘The amplitude of these, 
the sketches of the various systems and the biographies of their 

Au seuil d’Avril tournant la téte, authors, the very full and valuable lists of authorities, and the 

ie es bs a mmn rs se tage om —— — estimates of the — = the systems upon each pe 
& antasi na, all help to increase its value. For certain purposes—such, for 

pr pad a three bo ea mee ae through- | rentnon. as preparing students for conan rit is admirably 
out without fatigue. Would that M. Théophile Gautier were | adapted, better perhaps than any other work of the kind. Therefore 
always as well disposed, aud that he had many titles to fame | we admit the swath of the publishers statement that “it is specially 
like Emaux et Camées. It is the only book of his devoid of the | adapted to meet the requirements of students, and to become @ 
revolting egotism which he allows but too often to transpire in | text-book in colleges and universities.” Perhaps on that very ac- 
his prose compositions. The writer of Mademoiselle de Maupin is count it is not well fitted as an introductory work, by which the 
a different person from the one whose work we aualyse, and if M. | student who is a stranger to the history of philosophy may make 
Gautier has many such productions as Emaux et Camées to give to! his first acquaintance with its course. We fear he will find 


his numerous admirers, the French are to be congratulated on their | jt much more dry, not to say repellent, than the history of 


good fortune. | philosopby need be. ‘This arises from the very multitude 
Ueberweg was certainly no 


a ” . of details which it contains. 

UEBERWEG'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* | mere Dryasdust. He had the fullest sympathy with, and the 
Tue death of Dr. Ueberweg last year was a loss of no slight | profoundest appreciation of, the thoughts and systems he sought 
kind to contemporary philosophy. An indefatigable student, a| to make familiar in their general outlines. But he was not 
man of ceaseless industry, whom no labours would daunt and no | gifted with the faculty of artistic exposition, and was little able 
difficulties abash, and a thoroughly accomplished scholar, as well | go to arrange a mass of details that they should present the 
as an honest and careful thinker, he was distinguished even among "appearance of an orderly whole. The consequence is, that he 


specimen of M. Gautier’s style : — 
* Tandis qu’é leurs wuvres perverses 
Les hommes courent haletants, 
Mars qui rit malgré les avorses, 
Prépare en secret le printemps. 


“Pour les petites paquerettes, 
Sournoisement lorsque tout dort, 
Il repasse des coilerettes 
Et ciséle des boutons d’or. 


‘Dans le verger et dans la vigne 

Tl s’en va, furtif perruquier, 
Avec une houppe de cygne 

Poudrer a frimas l’amandier. 


“La Nature au lit se repose ; 
Lui descend au jardin désert, 
Et lace des boutons de rose 
Dans leur corset de velours vert. 


“ Puis lorsque sa besogne est faite, 
Et que son régne va finir, 








the Germans for the extent of bis acquirements. Like too many 
others in Germany, he sacrificed himself to his work. It is but a 
few years since philosophy there lost the thoroughly-equipped and 
graceful Albert Schwegler at the early age of forty. Ueberweg has 
followed him when but a few years older, and in both cases alike 
the cause of death was the incessant study that broke down con-— 
stitutions not originally robust. Ueberweg had a hard battle to 
fight in the struggle for existence. With feeble health, he had to 
labour for the support both of himself and others; and it was 
only in philosophy —whose earthly rewards are rarely substantial— | 
that he could labour. Even after his appointment to the chair of 
philosophy at Kénigsberg, where he taught from the place formerly 
occupied by Kant, the rewards of his labours were by no means 
bountiful. But neither sickness, nor poverty, nor trials of 
patience and endurance—which he had to support in abundance 
—were allowed to interfere with the pursuit of his favourite 
studies. He carried on the work of his class with earnest assiduity, 
and found time in addition to give the fruits of his studies to 


| 








* A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Friedrich 
Ueberweg. Translated by G.S. Morris, A.M. With Additions by Noah Porter, 
D.D.,L.L.D. Vol. 1. History of the Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. ' 


seems encumbered by the mass of his materials. He 
possessed no capacity of elucidating these by light glances 
into the very heart and centre of systems and principles, and 
though he had himself penetrated into them, he frequently appears 
too much as if he were merely a worker from the outside. Ino 
comparison, for instance, with Schwegler’s luminous little work, 
we find this one wanting in the perspicuity as well as the 
graceful facility of that, though far surpassing it in the wealth 
of the materials presented. And it is lacking in that com- 
prehensiveness which we find even in an Erdmann, who is 
otherwise as cumbrous as Ueberweg himself. Or to take an Eng- 
lish example, it is the converse of such a work, for instance, 
as the late Professor Maurice's //istory, which, from the contrary 
cause—from fusing the details in general principles and always 
regarding philosophical movements in relation to the thought 
of their time—is not adapted to the mere student. Ueberweg’s 
History is adapted to the student, especially if he wishes to 
‘‘cram,” but it is wanting in the artistic presentation of principles 
so as to awaken a genial interest in the subjects under discussion. 
In regard to such a work, there will of course be room for 
variety of view and difference of opinion as to many points. At 
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the outset, for example, we meet with a definition of philosophy 
which, while it must be accepted as accurate, is certainly too vague 
and indefinite. The author explains philosophy to be ‘the 
science of principles,” a sufficiently comprehensive designation, 
but assuredly wanting in definiteness. Dr. Ueberweg’s own 
stand-point in philosophy is that of a competent independent 
thinker. He has no sympathy with the *‘ Absolute ” philosophers. 
He takes a much more modest view of the powers and capacities 
of human thought than Schelling and Hegel and men of the 
Hegelian school generally, though ready to acknowledge the 
obligations philosophy owes to them. His position was 
more akin to what Hamilton called the natural realist’s than 
to thinkers of the “identity” philosophy. He was a profound 
student of Kant, with whose works he was perhaps more familiar 
than any living writer. But he differed decidedly from the 
author of the Critique of Pure Reason. He vindicated thought 
and the powers of thought from being viewed as merely subjective, 
regarding them as actually bringing us into contact with and supply- 
ing knowledge of the reality. In some things, however, it was 
evident that Ueberweg was still only forming his opinions, and 
perhaps would have altered not a little with time, had life been 
spared him. We have said that he was thoroughly versed in 
Kant, and we may say the same in regard to his knowledge of 
Plato and Aristotle. His studies in these great thinkers had been 
both minute and prolonged. He seems to us, however, to have 
carried the sceptical spirit too far in dealing with the Platonic 
dialogues. Several of the most characteristically Platonic of them 
he attributed to later disciples of Plato. Latterly he gave up 
altogether even the Parmenides, which he believed to have been the 
production of one or more of the philosopher's early successors. Of 
course, in the work before us he has no space to vindicate his 
judgments on such points. All we have here are results, not 
processes, which is one reason why the book is so dry as it is, while 
of such value to a certain class of students. What Ueberweg 
seems to have been most deficient in was spiritual instinct, 
and therefore insight. He read everything by the light of the 
understanding, and although not claiming for reason the power of 
making men to be as gods, he missed, through inappreciation, 
some of the most powerful elements in the history and develop- 
ment of human life and thought. ‘This is very manifest in his 





which were to precede and follow the discourse. But writing 
proved almost as exacting a work as preaching. Mr. Cox says:— 


“To think, to compose, was an unfailing delight to him; the trea- 
suries from which he drew his thoughts seemed inexhaustible; but to 
write was an agony which no words can fully utter. Hardly was he 
seated at his desk before he was assailed by the rending, suffocating 
pangs of his cruel disease. As the work went on, the anguish grew 
until the intolerable agony compelled him to fling himself on the floor, 
where he lay, patiently and steadfastly enduring the pressure of his 
great pain. No sooner was the fierce spasm past than he rose, seated 
himself once more at his desk, and resumed his labour till seized by 
another intolerable spasm. And thus the day would wear on, labour 
and anguish alternating many times, until at last, utterly exhausted 
by the weary conflict, he would lie still and prostrate on the ground, 
On the original manuscripts of this volume there are pathetic marks of 
the agony he endured before he would yield. Here and there, especially 
toward the close, his handwriting, ordinarily so neat and regular, grows 
large, straggles wildly across or down the page, and looks as though his 
hand must have been jerked and dragged by an alien force. How gal- 
lantly his spirit bore him through these painful and dangerous contests 
is proved by the fact, that some of these services were written in a 
single day, although, besides prayers before and after sermon, the ma- 
jority of them contain discourses which occupied nearly an hour in the 
delivery. In copying them out for the press, I have found that each of 
them furnishes, in the mere penmanship, a long and hard day’s work 
for a man in good health. And from this it may be inferred how much 
they must have cost him, with his frail body and that perpetually re- 
newed conflict with one of the keenest pains which flesh is heir to.” 


To this pain and to the heroic courage which endured and 
mastered it, the world owes something of rare excellence. Such 
of Mr. Lynch’s sermons as have been published before were taken 
down by reporters, and, in one sense, failed to do justice to the 
powers of the preacher. The exuberance of thought and fancy 
were a distinct power to the speaker, though indeed they limited 
the number of appreciative hearers, but they have sometimes a 
less favourable influence in the judgment formed on the writer. 
They could not always satisfy fully the requirements which the 
reader, always more exacting than the hearer, is apt to make. 
In the sermons before us this exuberance is under restraint. 
Abounding in thought—we would be understood to mean sug- 
gestive rather than argumentative thought—beyond all the ser- 
mous that we know, they show, to use Mr. Cox’s words, ‘‘a more 
discriminate use of the inexhaustible wealth of his intellect and 
imagination.” 

It was said, in a brief notice of Mr. Lynch's works and character 





treatment of the influence of Christianity upon thought. He) 
interprets the Christian Revelation almost wholly as a mere | 
development of thought in its natural process or order of unfold- | 
ing itself. ‘The region of spiritual experiences which furnishes | 
nutriment to thought, because it is wider and higher than that, | 
was only considered in reference to its influence upon conscious | 
philosophising. Thus Ueberweg missed much that was of signi- 
ficance and moment in the connection of life and history with 
the developments of philosophy. 





MR. T. T. LYNCH’S SERMONS.* 
No one can read without emotion the simple preface with which 
Mr. Cox introduces these Sermons to the public. No more 
pathetic story of pious courage was ever told. All who ever 
heard Mr. Lynch preach must have felt something of pain at 
the too visible suffering of the preacher, mingle with the singular 
delight of listening to one who in copiousness of thought has, per- 
haps, never been surpassed. But, as Mr, Cox says, even those ‘* who 
loved him did not know how much he suffered.” He had endured 
for years the tortures of angina pectoris. Any mental effort 
sufficed to bring on attacks of the disease, and an attack might 
at any time have been fatal. To stand up in the pulpit master- 
ing the pain which he knew might grow into the pang of death 
was an act of marvellous courage, and it was done not once, but 
many times. No heroic daring of outward peril seems to us to match 
it. Some of those who read these lines may have known what it 
is to feel, whether from real or from simulated disease, the terror 
of imminent death, and know how it unnerves the mind. To 
master not only the physical agony, but this dread, was surely one 
of the greatest victories that the spirit has ever won over the 
flesh. Mr. Cox may well say of his friend, ‘‘he was simply the | 
bravest man I have ever known.” ‘The volume before us had its | 
origin in circumstances connected with the author’s health. He 
had tried, but in vain, to preach the two sermons which a congre- 
gation usually expects from its minister. The idea then suggested 
itself that he should write down what some of his friends might 
deliver from his pulpit. Accordingly he wrote the twelve sermons 
of this volume, furnishing each one but the last with two prayers, 








* Sermons for my Curates, By the late Thomas T, Lynch, Minister of Mornington 


te 
Church. London: Strahan and Co, 1871. 








that appeared in these columns on the occasion of his death, that, 


| great preacher as he was, he was not a great theologian. If, in 


speaking of the present volume, we repeat the observation, we 
certainly do not say it by way of disparagement. ‘Those who 
know the story—a painful story, to which it will be sufficient thus 
to allude—of the relations between Mr. Lynch and the communion 
to which he belonged, will remember that it was a supposed defi- 
ciency on that side of theology which is most easily appreciated 
by ordinary minds,—dogmatic statement, that was made the chief 
charge against him. We could imagine the charge repeated, but 
that all depreciatory voices must be silenced in the presence of 
such a life as his, by a reader of this volume. ‘Those 
who demand in every sermon a statement of ‘the scheme 
of redemption” would be profoundly dissatisfied with it. Its 
language, indeed, implies throughout a belief that would be called 
orthodox by any but a Calvinist tribunal, but in dogmatic asser- 
tion it is singularly wanting. Mr. Lynch seems to move ina 
serene atmosphere, quite above the region of controversy. Man 
as he stands in Christ, in all the manifold relations of his life to 
God and to his fellows, is his theme ; and he treats it with singular 
power of insight, and, if we may use the phrase in such a reference, 
with remarkable tact. The ‘ experimental” discourse is apt to 
be even more distasteful to the ordinary hearer than the dogmatic. 
But it would be a very hard and worldly nature indeed that 
should feel distaste for what isto be found here. From beginning 
to end there is not a touch of narrowness, a syllable of cant. We 
shall give a passage in which Mr. Lynch approaches as nearly as 
he ever does to dogmatic theology, and we think that our readers 
will feel that it bears out what we have said about Mr. Lynch's 
characteristic attitude on such subjects, while we are sure that they 


| will appreciate its singular beauty :— 


“Here is the Atonement: right against wrong, good against evil, love 
against hate, in such a way as to nullify what the adversaries have done, 


| conquer and bind them, rectify whatever has gone wrong, and replace 


man’s dark and low estate by one of greater and safer glory than 
before; and, as the Doer of all this, Divine Love shows its ardour and 
power in bearing the sufferings that the work involves. The Atone- 
ment is the great work of reparation, rectification, compensation, the 
making glorious amends to God by establishing what is eternally well- 
pleasing to Him on the ruins of what is eternally hateful: and the 
sufferings endured by Christ in thus overcoming wrong with right, evil 
with good, give a glory to this atonement, and make it very dear to 
God, and very dear tous. They give Christ great power over us, mak- 
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us both trust him as pledging God's love to us, and follow him, in 
as our way must be one with his, with devotion and courage. 
are not the Atonement, but they make it very dear. 
on which alone it could be made ; and, by their 
‘ ur hearts, it is effectually made for us. The Atonement 
ite, intredaction by the work of the Lord Jesus, who died for us, of 
eternal righteousness and joy, in a way so glorious that the amplest, 
the noblest, the sweetest amends are made to God—yes, and to the 
suffering universe also—for the long dark reign of evil and all the 
mischiefs wrought under its sway.” 
One of the most remarkable things about the book is, as the editor 
gays, its cheerfulness. Even such a sentence as this, ‘‘ What a 
heaven must that be for which it is worth while to endure such a 
world as this!” stands almost by itself. Every page is full of a 
bright, clear, genial wisdom, which it seems impossible to dissociate 
from the idea of a thoroughly happy life. And he had the bap- 
piness of the servant who is always ready for his Lord. This 
characteristic of cheerfulness, sometimes seeming to break into a 
quiet smile, shows itself in the specimens which we give, almost at 
random, of the preacher's manner :— 

“A worldly man is 2 man not mended ; a religious man is often a man 


iled in the mending.” 

“Jf we cannot merit heayen, we cannot have heaven without merit.” 

“God does not reject what we can do because of what we cannot.” 

“That which is best in you is your appreciation of what is better than 
Fs Gemnetines we may look at the stars; sometimes we must look to 
our feet; when we are resting we may do the one rather; when we are 
walking we must rather do the other.” 


With one more extract we must conclude. It is from the sermon 
called “* The Great Refusal,”—on the young man who went away 
sorrowful, when he was told to sell all that he had :— 


“There are very few extraordinary openings of any kind in most 
men’s lives; but there are sure to be at least a few very testing hours. 
And these hours often come just as the youth is turning man. He has 
professed, and has really felt, much admiration for noble things and 
noble persons. Education bas directed his enthusiasm, and the world 
has not yet damped it. ‘Vhat lacks he? Courage, perhaps, to 
become a foremost advocate of an unpopular truth, which truth 
he has privately seen and honoured ; or, perhaps, ‘ hardness ' enough to 


ing 
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be sufferin 2 
} A were the condition 


whose real names were “ Joseph Abaisir and John Henmer, princes of 
Mount Lybanus, in Syria,” visiting the town, and receiving a present of 
ten guineas from the Corporation besides their tavern bill, which 
amounted to £2 11s. 3d. Three years afterwards another visitor, the 
Hon. George Tomison, “Prince of the Muscovites,” presented him- 
self, and was complimented with three guineas. One has some 
curiosity to know who this gentleman, whose name certainly has 
not a “Muscovite” sound, may have been. Another interesting 
personage, though of a very different kind, appears in the 
Rev. Mr. Jackson, “Confrater of Wigston's Hospital,” who 
“objected to subscription to articles, to the ordinary view of the 
Atonement, and the eternal duration of future punishments.” The 
“Confrater ” held his office by patent from the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and was not subject to episcopal jurisdiction. At the same 
time, he had the right to occupy the pulpit of St. Martin’s Church, where 
he could “ preach his opinions with impunity.” Mr. Thompson tells us that 
the same views “are not unknown to the parishioners of St. Martin, after 
the lapse of a contury and a half.” Itis a matter of congratulation that 
they may be still “ preached with impunity,” though without the pro- 
tection of a Chancellor's patent. Turning to other matters, we find the 
advertisement of a “ flying machine,” which started from the Ram Inn, 
Smithfield, at two a.m., and conveyed four persons to Leicester by the same 
night, each of them paying £1 5s. We commend the volume, which 
carries on, we may say, a history of the earlier existence of the town 
by the same author, as one full of interest to readers who do not scorn 
the bye-paths of history. 

The Princess Clarice: a Story of 1871. By Mortimer Collins. 2 vols, 
(H. S. King.)—“I like Dreamshire, I like Idlebridge.” This is the con- 
fession of faith with which Mr. Mortimer Collins begins his novel. And 
Dreamshire and Idlebridge being names very significant of a certain 
kind of life which our author delights to glorify, the whole of the two 
volumes are an amplification on this text. ‘I'he Princess, a very pretty 
and imperious young lady of many accomplishments, that of canoeing 
among them ; her friend Josephine, pretty also, but not imperious, who 
is so supernaturally “handy” that she can manage a canoe the first 








time she steps into one; Sir Clare, the Princess's father, a high-prin- 
cipled and wealthy Bohemian ; Colonel Paladin, whose name sufficiently 
describes him; Thoralf Skolinson, a huge creature who could kill a man 


become soldier for anything; he has a silver tongue, but not a strong | with a blow of his left fist,—these and the like are the dramatis persone 


hand; he will be trumpeter on gala days, but must not be looked for 
among the slain, or the surviving, in decisive hours. Many have 
preached the kingdom of heaven, saying: ‘It will come; it is at hand;’ 
who, when it has come, but with ‘garments rolled in blood,’ have fled, 
not tarrying to welcome it. 
coming! ...... 
to us, being rulers and being rich, so neither may it come in one hour, 
but may rather be applied through many a weary day. ‘ Wilt thou be 
perfect?’ is the question put to us. 


ments at 


How indeed could they welcome such a things to each other. 
But let us not mistake. As the test may not come | Collins may be supposed to acknowledge by his character of Eustace 
| Fane, the accomplished stockbroker ; but Eustace Fane is an Admirable 


‘Canst thou persist in thy choice Crichton, so unlike the stockbroker of real life that the concession is not 


of Mr. Collins’s novel, supremely happy and gifted creatures who have 


| nothing to do but lounge about on lawns, or on the Thames, or in apart- 


the Albany, and drink claret-cup, and say a number of smart 
That sometimes a man bas to earn his bread Mr. 


of the better part when it still exposes thee to the worse opinion? Canst 8° valuable asit might be. Mr. Collins is somewhat apt to make fun of his 


thou persevere in work unrewarded on earth, believing that thy reward 
will be great in heaven? Canst thou still love according to the first 
pure love of thy soul, when great love itself does not yet appear, to be 
thy paymaster, though but in his own coin? Having been invited by 
thy God, by his word that “‘ speaketh” day after day, 
that has listened with delighted awe, to give thyself wholly to 
will cost thee friends, and fame, and ease, and gain thee only an 
honoured grave and a heavenly home—hast thou refused “ Him that 
speaketh ?”’ It is ‘the Great Refusal.’ ‘Wherefore is there a price 
in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it!’ 
said the ancient sage sadly. The very poorest man holds, in some sort, 
the world in his hand, and might buy wisdom and honour if he would.” 
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The History of Leicester in the Eighteenth Century. By James 
Thompson. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Time affects strangely the 
interest of many things. We care little or nothing for works which 
seemed masterpieces of literature or art to our ancestors of a hundred 
years ago, but we feel a genuine interest in their butchers’ bills, and a 
hundred other things which have been allowed to reach us only by 
accident. We do not mean to describe Mr. Thompson's book as a col- 
lection of butchers’ bills; it contains a variety of information of all 
kinds, social, religious, and even historical, but wo are not sure that we 
do not attach most value to matters which must have seemed quite 
trivial and unworthy of record to the men who were immediately 
concerned with them. It interests us, for instance, to hear that the 
Corporation of Leicester paid 6s. 8d. per gallon for twelve gallons of 
wine to run in the “new conduit,” though a certain historical dignity 
attaches to the circumstance when we find that this was done to celebrate 
the peace of Utrecht, and further, that the said Corporation managed to 
testify at the same time their loyalty to the “ White Rose ” by ordering 
and wearing “‘a hundred yards of good white ribbon.” The town 
authorities were not, however, so fanatical but that they would eat and 
drink very heartily to celebrate events that did not favour the cause of 
King James. Nine years before they had paid, whon the news came of 
the battle of Blenheim, or Hochsted, as it was then called, nearly £7 
for ale, and more than £8 for wine, and 6s. 3d. for 25 kids. A kid for 





threepence! Or are we culpably ignorant, and does a “kid” mean some 
sort of cup? In 1730 we find two guests called “Grecian Princes,” 


| readers, even to speak to them, so to say, de haut en bas. “ Who are you,” 
pe y y 


by th 1 
Y oll ‘on | and he scatters them pretty freely through his pages—“ take it, and be 


we seem to hear him say, “that presume to object to anything [ may choose 
to tell you. If I choose to tell you a story a propos of nothing, be thank- 
ful for it. If I give you a piece of antiquarianism or etymology "— 


grateful.” But he will easily be forgiven; he is never a bore; his is 
the pleasant, kindly writing of a man of good taste, who has read a good 
many books to some purpose. If you want to see the picture of a pretty 
garden scene by the banks of the Thames, with a numbor of well- 
dressed and witty people in it, you may find what you like in Princess 
Clarice. It is aliterary “ Watteau ” of the nineteenth century. To speak 
all our minds honestly, we do not like the plot of bis story, which turns 
on a very painful and improbable incident. We think, too, that the 
young ladies drink too much wine. The host at the breakfast in the 
Albany should not be allowed to say to the Princess, “ Try this Chateau 
d’Yquem,” after she had been “ lazily drinking something effervescent,” 
which must mean champagne. And it strikes us that our author, 
strangely enough for one who describes the Thames con amore, thinks a 
“ pair-oar ” to be a boat rowed with a pair of sculls. What else can he 
mean when he speaks of “ Josephine and the poet téte-A-téte in a pair- 
oar”? A real “ pair-oar” is altogether unsuited for a téte-& téte. 

Poems by Thomas Hood. Again illustrated by Birket Foster. (Moxon.) 
—Here are thirteen poems, most of them of the serious sort, which, 
being Hood's, we are, of course, glad to see again; and here, also, some 
engravings after Mr. Birket Foster, which, being his work, we are equally, 
of course, charmed with looking at. In a sense the pictures are illus- 
trations of the poems. The imaginative landscape with its sombre fore- 
ground which faces ‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram” will do well for the 
scene of the crime, but it might do as well for many other things. 
“Hero and Leander” is illustrated by a pretty sketch which presum-~ 
ably represents the Hellespont, but has nothing whatever to do with 
Hood's poem, with its quaint passion and pathos. Then, again, we 
have the “Mermaid of Margate,” set forth by two sketches of that 
watering-place which we might expect to see in a guide-book, could 
guide-books command the services of so distinguished an artist. “Our 
Lady's Chapel,” “ A Legend of Coblentz,” and “A Legend of Navarre,” 
both poems of the ghastly-humorous kind, are duly furnished with 
pictures of Coblentz and a castle in Navarre. We cannot call this 


really “illustrating” poems. ‘The Haunted House” is the one exception 
which we would make in our criticism. 


The two pictures do help one 
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to realise the verse. Possibly the “Storm at Hastings” may be made 


another. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark, in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian 
Version, Synoptically Arranged. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) —This volume has been edited by Mr. Skeat 
for the Syndics of the University Press, and forms a second part of an 
edition of the “ Anglo-Saxon Gospels,” St. Matthew having appeared in 
1858, the work partly of Mr. J. W. Kemble, partly of Mr. Hardwick. 
Mr. Skeat prefixes an interesting account of the MSS. of the Saxon 
Gospels. 
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—»——— 
Beecher (H. W.), Popular Lectures on Preaching, cr 8vo....... e-ee(Marr & Sons) 2/0 
Boulding (J. W.), Goldenwood Lodge, Cr 8V0 ....se.ceccssseresseesseceecseses (Bemrose) 2/0 
Bowden (T. A.), Bible Reading Lessons, 2nd and 3rd Series, 12mo (Philip)—each 1/0 
Bowden (T. A.), Manual of New Zealand Geography, 12mM0 .........+++0+ (Philip) 3/6 
Braden (W.), The Beautiful Gleaner, cr 8V0_ .....000008 eiesmecsinaiond (Clarke & Co.) 2,6 
Christ in the Pentateuch, 12M0 ...........ccccsessssssecesscescesersesessseesesseees (Masters) 3/6 
Cobbin (1.), Illustrated Family Bible, 4t0..........ccccccscsseceeesesssees (Ward & Lock) 21/0 
Davis (J.), Manual of the Book of Common Prayer, 12M0 ...........0++...(Philip) 2/0 
Deepdale End, its Joysand Sorrows, 18M0.........:essssceeeees (R.T.S8.) 1/0 
Dunster (H_. President of Harvard) Life, by Chaplin, 12mo......(0sgood & Co.) 7/0 
Ecce Consilium, the Great Revelation, 8vo Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Grace of the Ministry Considered as a Divine Gift, Sv -(Bell & Daldy) 16/0 
Greek Verbs, in Full, for Beginners, 4t0 ..........csceseseeeees ..(Billington) 3/0 
Griffiths (R. J.), Introduction to School Management, 12mo. (Collins) 1/0 
Idstone Papers (The), Articles on Sports, &., Cr 8VO ....0. scceeresseeseeres (H. Cox) 7/6 
Johnston and Robertson, Historical Geography of Clans of Scotland Gobnston) 7/6 
Kiddle (J. 1.), Easy Course of Perspective, 4to (Philip) 2/0 
Kingsley (H.), Old Margaret, Cr 8V0......cs00seseeessene ...(Tinsley) 2/0 
Licensing Act, 1872, Properly and Simply Explained, ae (S. Palmer) 1/0 
Lordan (C. L.), The Unwritten Book,—Colloquies upon Poetry, &c. (Houlston) 3/6 
Macleod (A.), Talking to the Children, 12M0 ......ss..e008+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Martin (J.), Origin and History of the New Testament o_o & Stoughton) 2/6 
Memories of Villierstown, by C.S.J.,12mo ....... ercecccosessososcoecoes (King & Co.) 5/0 
Pettitt (Mrs. F.), Nunn's Court, a Tale, 18mo. ..(Masters) 1/0 
Pioneers of Civilization, 12mo ... cove (Virtue) 3/6 
Piper (T. W.), Mental Arithmeti r Philip) 1/6 
Pleasant Hours with the Bible, 2nd Series, 12mo..... (R.T.S) 2/6 
Rogers (F.), Architect's Book of Useful Information, .(Sprigg) 6/0 
Rowsell (M. C.), Abbot's Crag, Crown 8V0....,..seccsesseseeeeseeses er&Co.) 3/6 
Smith (S.), Credibility of the Christian Religion, 12mo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Trench (Archbishop), Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 4/0 
Von Mirus (Major-Gen.), Cavalry Field Duty, 12mo....... — (King & Co.) 5/0 
Wellington srceniteaninetited — VOI] 15, 8VO....0ecceee08 eercveccoscee -(Murray) 20/0 





SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


Brussels Kid (first choice), One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 2s 11d. 
Paris Kid, best quality, One Button, 3s 94; Two Buttons, 48 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with Three to Six Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 
Gents, do., Swede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, 1s 9d per pair. 
Russian Calf (double sewn), Two Buttons, 2s 11d per pair. 
Gents., do., Saxe, extra long, without Buttons, 2s 6d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S GLOVES. 

Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 

Russian Calf, 2s 9d per pair. 

The New Cape Driving (tloves, One Button, 2s 6d; Two Buttons, 3s 3d. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 











ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 

ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 

vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6d), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
eompletely destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 

Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





M. A. VERKRUZEN'S 


MORE DELICIOUS, REFRESHING, AND WHOLESOME THAN 
ANY OTHER WINES. 











See the Medical Certificate signed by Twenty- 
eight of the most eminent men of the day. 


PURE 
GERMAN 


MADEIRA, 
TENT, 
RKLING HOCK 
SPARRTING MOSELLES, &e. 


CHAMPAGNES, 


SHERRIE 
PORTS. ~ 


WINES. 





M. A. VERKRUZEN’S 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, 
with Instructions, Recipes, Reviews, &c., price 1s. 


“ Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us muck 
good and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 
drinking of foreign wines. Not only are the vintages of the Rhine treated of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. Now-a-days 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
strated; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 
explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 
all in his excellent little pamphlet."—Court Circular. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY M. A. VERKRiZEN.— 
“ This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it 
affords much information. I[t contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
British Medical Association respecting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
particular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of 
light wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will 
repay the reader.”—Siandard. 


PAMPHLET ON FORBIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—“ This is a most interesting 
and useful pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. It 


consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recipes 





for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. To all wine purchasers it must 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some 
exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pamphlet will 
have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of such health- 
inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them.”"—Church 
Herald. 


“Mr, M. A. Verkriizen, in a pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 
nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 
he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of producing 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and wholesome 
beverages. "—John Bull. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S 





192 FLEET STREET (CorNeER OF CHANCERY LANES), LONDON, E.O. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


| 
orders over 20s, Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo eee ove oes ose oo. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oe eee eve 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cre am- Laid Note (especially recommended) eee ove oa 6 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for —_ writing)... eee eee 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ” ee - 10/ 6, 12 6, ‘& 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... oes - ove ove oe 6/6 | 
Letter Paper for Scribbling. oes ose ove ooo plain, “4/0; ruled do. 4,6 | 


The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note w+ ove woe Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5 6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk | 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses | 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, | 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


gg SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.— | 
of Mr. J. RELVES— 








MONDAY NEXT.—GREAT GALA DAY and NIGHT, for the BENEFIT | 
Extraordinary List of Amusements—Open at one o'clock— 


Military Band—Ccmic Concert—New Original Burlesque—Grand Vocal and In- 
etrumental Concert—Blondin on the High Rope, 100 feet over the Lake, amid a 
Grand Pyrotechnic Display—Professor Brown on his Water Bicycle—Grieve's 
Great Picture, * The Sultan's Palace,” beautifully lighted up by coloured fires—New 
Ballet, by Milano—Grand Ilumination of the Gardens by thousands of additional 
variegated lamps—Admission One Shilling. 


GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


9 


3 FELL STREET, E.C.; 


AND 


NEW CELLARS, 24 GRESHAM STREET, 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 


M. Wines are also supplied by W. 
‘and C. Votcxmay, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C., and the trade generally. 


Verkrizen’s 


A. 
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Just published, price Is. 


THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLT: 


A LECTURE, 
DELIVERED IN 
LONDON, PORTSMOUTH, BRADFORD, NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
AND GREENWICH. 


Revised, with Notes, 
By CAPTAIN MAXSE, R.N. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 


1, In Limp Cloth, 32 Volumes, price 2s 64, and 2s each. 
2. In Pictorial Covers, 27 Volumes, price 2s each, 








Comprising Works by 
MRS. GASKELL, THE MISSES BRONTE. 
GEORGE ELIOT, THACKERAY, LEIGH HUNT, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, 
AND OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS. 
*,* Complete Lists may be had on application to the Publishers, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In feap. 8vo, boards, with Illustrations, post free, 1s 2. 
OPULAR USEFUL BOOKS at 1s each. 


COMMON SHELLS of the SEA SHORE. Rev. J. G. Woop. 
COMMON SEA WEEDS. By L. L. CLARKE. 

A FERN BOOK for EVERYBODY. By M. C. Cooke. 
ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. Bs J. T. Burcsss. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








WARNE'S COMPANION LIBRARY. 
OPULAR NOVELS at 2s each, post free 2s 4d. 
feap. 8vo, Picture Boards, or cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

The CHASSEUR D'AFRIQUE. By H. M. WALMESLEY. 
The MUMMY. By Mrs. Lovupon. 

The SEASON TICKET. By Sam SLIck. 

By FLORENCE MARRYATT: 
LOVE'S CONFLICT. | PETRONEL 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. VERONIQUE. 
GERALD ESTCOURT. | HER LORD and MASTER. 


In large 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. PREY of the GODS. 
NELLY BROOKE. The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 

|) poem ; and other Poems. By Cuartes Artruur KELLy, 
M.A., Bengal Civil Service. 

He has considerable gifts both 





“Mr. Kelly is a writer whose poems are poems. 
of harmony and melody.”—Graphic. 
“ His volume is remarkable-alike for high aims and facile accomplishment." — 


Court Circular. 
“The principal poem is on Delhi, in which we have given us a vivid picture of 
the growth of the old Mogul Empire, and of the recent Mutiny.”"—S/andard. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 
In connection with the University of Durham. 
The Session will commence on the 7th October, 1872, and will be divided into the 
Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 


















CLASSES. Fee. 

Mathematics............ W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. .....c000.000+ +++DZ8. & Session. 
Physics ..... ..A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R.A.S. 5gs. do. 
Chemistry ..A. Freire Marreco, M.A. . 5gs. do. 
SEINE casssansenansennel David Page, LL.D., F.G.S, .......cescesseses 5gs. do. 
Natural Philosophy...S. Waymouth, M.A. 2gs do. 
| ane Latin ......J. B. Bulmer, B.D. 2gs. a a 
tnglish History & ) : {2gs. do. 
English Literatures J. MtPetaweM. BiB. ccccosccccsscceseavce coves es. de, 
French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each ...........000+0 10s 6d do. 


Re a must have attained the age of 15 years. No preliminary examination 
is required. 

In addition to the class Fees Students will be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one guinea. Students who do not enter more than two classes may commute this 
on payment of seven shillings for each class. 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four subjects may compound 
= ee fees by payment of £17 17s. This will be the only composition fee 
allowed. 

Full particulars respecting the Examinations, Associateship of the College, 
Laboratory Regulations, Scholarships, Exhibitions, Evening Classes, Hours of 
Attendance, &c., will be found in the Seenpentes of the College, to be had free on ap- 
plication to Mr. THEO. Woop BUNNING, Secretary to the College. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITI DRAKE, F.RBS., &€., 
entitled, 

UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, *‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.” —Athenwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo. [Ready this day. 
“We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public, 
There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 
done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 
tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”—A/‘henwum, 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
UNDER the SUN. By Georce Aveustus Satna, 


Author of “ My Diary in America iu the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 
[Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH: Doctor of Philosophy, and 
some time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by 
Himself in Exile, and published by Authority. [Vow ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 


Svo, price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. (Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmuno Yares, Author of 
“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. [Vow ready. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oxtrpuant, Author of 


“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 


VALENTIN : a Story of Sedan. 


Author of * Ravenshoe,’ “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 


By Henry Kryostey. 
[Yow ready. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 
Author of “ Blauche Seymour,” &c. [Now ready, 


DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 


of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late James HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Yow ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Caartorre 


(Now ready. 


SAMPSON. 3 Vols. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arrave Liture, Author 


of “ Out of the Meshes,” “ King of Topsy Turvy,” &c. [Now ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A _ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &c. 


In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Feyy, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price Now wale 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ** CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, ls. 


S': CANICE’S CATHEDRAL.—See the BUILDER of this 





Ten to Six. 





week (4d, or by post 444) for Views of the Restored Cathedral and New 
Corona—Papers on Sanitary Legislation—Drawing-books—T revithick—Nomencla- 





ture of Gothic Architecture, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 
PLEX ION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE" 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
ie E-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

i TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Licbig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


~ ANITARY.—Drains and Water- 
KR Pipes re-arranged on Dr. Alfred Carpenter's 
principle, being an effectual plan for the prevention of 
poison from Sewage Gas. 

F. FRESHWATER, Builder, Office, 744 Kensington- 
Park Road, Notting Hill, W. 





choice. 





XNOUT and 


PILLS. 





attacking any vital part. 





rMHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 

in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. 
Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


RHEUMATISM.—The 

excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


They require no restraint of diet or conflnement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 144 and 2s 9d | 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


\f'_OCOA FOR 
SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 

Specially prepared for sufferers from Luadigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly natri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 


JURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Sox, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Ageots:—W. Bast and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 


in the 

Cuisine excellent. Wines | 
| 
| 
| 





and for 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It s especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvcpGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Home@opathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 
IRHOOT CAUTRE x. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebratei 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Italian Warebouss- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crossgs and BLACKWELL. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE, containing Iron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a safe, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 
depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 
bling of the limbs, &c., restoring health and strength 
in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s 6d, 15s, and 33s, 
ost free 4s 8d, 15s 4d, and 348 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 
xford Street; and Mann, 39 Cornhil], London. 


OIiBR IN EG WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 























W M. 


BrRewFrRigs: EDINBURGH. 





YOUNGER AND (CoO’s 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substitutea 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
| ee chy gn Number ready (12 pages), post free, 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 





E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
_——— LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, &£57 Charing Cross, Westminster. 





DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.| Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. isq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | _ M.P., F.B.S. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

hart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 

Esq., M.P. } M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not lesa than £500. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 
Without; With | 
Profits. | Protits. | Age. 
15 {£11 O£t15 0|| 40 | £218 10/£3 6 5 
20 | 11310) 119 3|| 50 ) 409 4107 
30 | 2 4 0} 210 4! 60 | 6 1 0| 6 7 4 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 

RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Age. Profits.| Profits. 





| ‘prods. | With 














An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 

of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 

YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION: 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851- 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 

ATOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
une hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of oue of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 33 each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 3 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth u pearl-iike whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleusing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 





Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreij 
Railways, Debentures, [usurance, Gas, Telegrapha, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES. 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and OO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0, 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready (post. 

free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreign Stock 
-— Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Cornhill, London, 





Bankers: London and County Bank. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 


AVINGILON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 





OVERNMENT SYOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security, 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 

The current Bank rate for not less than six months. 

One month's notice of withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 

Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 


STOCKS and SHARES, including 

Miniag, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 

at the closest market prices, and advances made 

thereon or exchanges effected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.C. 

XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


Oo etre to PURCHASE, some 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having 
the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 
wise, and their value will Le sent per return. 

Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 
Street, London, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PALEN!, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
aud closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free- 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 523 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-ottice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oltice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
)}LASTIC STUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of. 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price: 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

















Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDON. Angel Passage, 93 Upper Lhames Street, London, London. 
BREIDENBACHS WOOD VIOLET, WHITE ROSE, 2s 6d. 


MACCASSARINEQKALYDOR, ODUNTO, each is SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





COMFORT 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


F O R I N V A L ! D S.—J. ALDERMAN, } PROsPEOs USES SENT ON APPLICATION. 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
exten! used by some nefarious manufacturers 
4 Se danert of plated wares to buy spurious 
to i of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
artic INGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
b ablic against purchasing such articles, and will be 
y times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
‘ost purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
95 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


AR ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 
having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have. for the greater convenience of Visitors, 
their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 


pace their New Season's Patterns in 
INNER SERVICES. 


C O. 

















ESSERT SERVICES. 





—- and TEA SERVICES. 





TOILET SERVICES. 








— and PLAIN GLASS. 
QOLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OxrorD STREET; and 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 

REECH-LOADERS 

REECH-LOADERS 


BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 





FROM £10 10s. 














ANT AND MAY'S 

RYANT AND MAY’S 
Prevent Infection and Foul Smells. Selected by the 
(Gy. Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 


E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
e 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 
Royal Commissioners as THE BEST DISINFECTANT. 
Should be used in every house as Safeguards from 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury, 
N.B.—In the press, “ Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
| | patel AND MAY'S 
|: 
—. AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
ANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
BRYANT AND MAY. 

PURE AIR AND HEALTH. 
Efficiency and Safety—Free from Poison. 
McDOUGALLS’ PATENT 

ARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS. 
Infectious Diseases, also for the purification of Water- 
closets, Dust-bins, Drains, Sick Rooms, Out Houses, &. 

Sold by Chemists, Chandlers, &c. 

McDOUGALL BROS., London, 158 Leadenhall Street, 
and Manchester. 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
By G. H. Jongs. 

R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 

_ SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hwemorrhoidal 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials, 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 


TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
B™ 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
In Powder, Fluid, and Soap. 

H. JONES, the Practical Working 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten Guineas. Free Con- 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 











URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTORERS TO THE ROYAL 


A : 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| ateeaaie: CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. - 


LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO. Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


Sean are. WHISK Y.— 











is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 
some than the finest Cogaac Brandy. Note the words, | 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; | 

£5 10s per half-hhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of sufli- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 





| 





The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire, 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; aud Dewsbary, York- 


shire. 
\ OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
1 NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pague of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 
This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON, 
It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is | 
of two qualities, the Dry and the Ricu, to the former | 
of which attention is specially invited. 
54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. | 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 | 
New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


| Fe and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pr d by C i s “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLEs, 
e 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 











SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains: 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in clc xe imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! 
used so many years, signed, ** Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—Dangerous Diarrhoa.—Hot weather, 
aud malaria springing from decomposing animal or 
vegetable matter, predispose to irritation of the bowels, 
though the immediate causes of the above-named 
weakening disease being so various, aud the nature of 
its attacks being so changeable, fully account for tue 
present high rate of mortality registered adult and in- | 
fantile * Diarrhooa.” Under Holloway's treatment the | 
source of this complaint may lie in obscurity, and the | 
successful issue be still the same, whether tue stomach, 
liver, large or small intestines, or glandular iuflamma- 
tion therein, be the seat of the malady. His Pills, 
judiciously taken, and his Ointment briskly rubbed 
on the abdomina! walls, restrain the excited vesseis 
and regulate each erring function. 














This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


! — 
ANTED at once, as ASSISTANT 
(Classical) MASTER in a Preparatory School 
| at Rugby, a Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cam. 
| bridge, with some experience in teaching.—Address, 
| with full particulars, J.W.J.V. St. Mary's Rectory, 
Blandfvrd. 


| ENLEY-ON-THAMES. — ROYAL 

e GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. ALrraeD 
CnurcH, M.A., Head Master, receives BOARDERS 

! at the School House. Excellent playgrounit and 

| ecricket-fleld, and safe bathing in the river. Terms and 

| other particulars sent on application. 

' 


| NHE REV. the HEAD MASTER of the 

| Norwich School desires to RECOMMEND a 

| small PREPARATORY SCHOOL in a healthy part of 

| Norfolk, where young BOYS receive careful training 
and attention. 

Address, “ The School House,” Norwich. 











\T. THOMAS’S HOSPICAL, Albert 

K Embankment, Westminster Bridge, S.F. 

be MEDICAL SESSION for 1872 and 1873 will 
commence on TUESDAY, the Ist OcroBer, 1872, on 
which occasion an INAUGURAL ADDk&Ess will be de- 
livered by Mr. Crort, at 2 o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 for 
the third, and £10 for each succeeding year, or by pay- 
ing £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information 
| relating to Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. 
| WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, St. Thomas's Hos- 
| pital, S.E. 








RIVATE INQUIRIES and 
ARRANGEMENTS at Home and Abroad, in all 


| Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. 


Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- 
ence. References to the most eminent legal! firms. A 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always. 
ready for duty. Persoual services of the partners in 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all 
cases.—ARTHUR C. MONTAGU and UO., Legal and 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, ani the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Loudon; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NIC JILL'S 
Travelling and Tourists’ Suits, from two and a 

half Guineas; do., Trousers, from 14s; Showoer-proof 
Tweed Overcoats, from 203; if with Silk Lapols, 21s 
For September Shooting. NICOLL'S 


| Cheviot Wool Oue-and-a-half-Guinea Jacket, with 


cartridge and pack pockets, cool and a+ strong as 
linen, resisting the thora and damp, aud well atapted 
to this variable climate. 
PECIAL NOTICE.—A New Over- 
coat of an entirely original design has just been 
introduced at these Establishments. It is named for 
distinction, the “ Dreadnought " for Sea or Land, com- 
bining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with the 
long Travelling Overcoat. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 
NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suita, in new Styles, 
from 21s; Morning Suits, from 258; Evening Dress 
Suits, from 55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; also the new 
Spanish and Sailor Suits, from 21s ; Sammer Overco tts, 
in Allied Tweed cloths, from 143; in Melton cloths, 


from 21s. 
OR LADIES.—IL. J. NICOLL’'S 


Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £383; Pantaloona, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 2is; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. Fashionable Costumea 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. Brancnes: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FUR- 
NITURE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK 

of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEAD’'S and Children’s 
Cots stands unrivalled, either for extent or moderate- 
ness of prices, The Bedding, manufactured on the 
remises, and Bed-hangings are of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, titted with dovetail joints aud 
omy sacking, from 15s 6d each. Ornamental! Lroa and 
rass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1 to £30. Com- 
plete suites of Bed-room Furniture in Mahogany, Fancy 
woods, Polished and Japauned Deal, always on show. 
These are made by WILLIAM 8S. BUKLON at hie 
Manufactory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from. 
48 the set of tive pieces. FURNITURE for Dining- 
Rooms. A most complete assortment is on show. 
Easy Chairs, from 373 64; gilt Caimney aad Pier 


Glasses from 473 6d. 
ILLIAM § §&. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appviut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uatalugue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unr. 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Piace, 
and 1 Newman Yard, Londoa, W. 





NDIG@ES TIO N— 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSON’S PREPARATION of P&PSINe 
as the True Remedy. Sold iu Bottles from 4s, and ia 
Boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists, and the Manuiac- 
turers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Suuthampton Row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | 


The Woman with a Secret. By 


ALice KrnG, Author of “Queen of Herself,” &e. | 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other | 


Tales. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of “Grand- | 
mother’s Money,” “ A Bridge of Glass.” 3yols. | 
“Very readable tales,”"—John Bull. 
“ Pleasant and amusing stories.”"—Sunday Times, 
| 


Janet’s Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of “ Maggie's Secret,” &c. 
“Miss Phillpotts weaves a most interesting plot. and 
draws her characters with remarkable distinctness and 
life-like vigour; the descriptions of Scotch scenery 
are full of beauty. and the passion of love is exquisitely 
treated.”—Court Journal. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 
“We have read ‘Off Parade’ through with con- 
siderable pleasure.”"—Athenwum. 


Amy Stennett. 3 Vols. ps1. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any 
orthodox hospital physician in London.” —Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

“ Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben 
Rhydding.’ and all that the highest medical skill, the 
closest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there.”—The Standard. 

“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a 
view to directing the attention of the profession to a 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- 
ing are published.”"—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. 


London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S NEW STORY, “THE TWO 
MARYS,” commences in MACMILLAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE for SEPTEMBER. 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


| hapa gle MAGAZINE, No. 
p 155, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. “THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of * A Daughter of Heth,” 
&c. Chapters XXV.-XXVI. 

. “ NOVELS AND THEIR Times.” By Lady Pollock. 
Part IL 


~) 


3. “ East Europe.” By Wm. Beatty Kingston. 

4. “Our COAL Suppiy.” By Alfred 8. Harvey. 

5.“Toe Two Marys.” By Mrs. Oliphant. I. My 
Own Story. 

6. “ DEVELOPMENT IN Dress.” By G. H. Darwin. 

7. “THE BALLOT.” 

8. “Former Days.” By Marwood Tucker. 


EAN STANLEY’S SERMON at 
St. ANDREWS. “The Two Great Command- 
ments.” A Sermon preached in the Town Church of 
St. Andrew's, August 25, 1872, by ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Sewed, 1s. 
[This day. 
NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, this day. 


USTAVUS ADOLPHUS in 
J GERMANY, and other Lectures on the Thirty 
Years’ War. By R. C. Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. [This day. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 








IBLIA SACRA NOVA. ‘The Final 
Dispensation. 

Part I. Our relation to Time and Space, and hence 
to each other, and to God. 

Part II. Chronology, or the Geography of Time, with 
Diagram and Two Pictorial I!lustrations., 

Price 2s, or 18s per dozen. 

London: B. F. Stevens, 17 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. New York: New York News Com- 
PANY, 18 Beekman Street. St. Louis: W. H. Gray, 
308 Olive Street. 








Oblong size—26 by 13, price 1s 6d. 
AGNA CHARTA of KING JOTIN. 
Engraved from the Original in the British 
Museum. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


~ To MERCHANTS, BANKERS, and TRADERS. | 
Tenth Thousand, 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. | 
7" NG’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST 
TABLES, calculated at Five per Cent. With 
numerous useful Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
&c, Commission Tables, calculated from one-eighth 
per cent. to five per cent. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price bs 6d. 
HE RHYMING DICTIONARY. By 


JOHN WALKER. In which the whole language is 


Lf gage MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. No. DCLXXXIIL, price 
2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A True Rerormer.—Part VII. 

GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 

Tue Bartisu Tourist Iv Norway.—Conclusion. 

CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 

LIFE OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE, 

JAPAN. 


—————_—______ 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. Principal, 
j Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford.—The next Term ont 
commence on Tuesday, the 24th September. = 
The College is liberally endowed with Schola: 

a ¢ ‘ arshi 
tenable both at the College, and at Oxf ond 
bridge. a om 

Full particulars may be obtained from t} @ 
SECRETARY, Brighton College. ates. 


oe THE 


QWess COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The next Session commences on the 7th October 
Candidates for Admission must not be under fourtee 
years of age, and those under fifteen will be required 
to pass a preliminary examination in English, Arith. 
metic, and the Elements of Latin. . 

Prospectuses of the several departments 
Classes, the Evening Classes, and the Medical Sete 
and of the Scholarships and Entrance Exhibiti dus ten- 
able at the College, will be sent on application. 
J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 


an 


The SESSION, 1872-3, will commence on TUESDAY 
the 15th of October, when the Supplemental, Scholar: 
ship, and other Examinations will be proceeded with, 
as laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the 
Department of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY 
the 18th of October. ‘ 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar, 

Queen's College, Galway, August 20th, 1872. 


| ) BEVERST TY of CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

CENTRES FOR GIRLS IN THE METROPOLITAN District, 

London.—Hon. Sec.: Mrs. W. Burbury, 15 St. George's 
‘Terrace, Queen's Gate, S.W. 

Bayswater.—Hon. Sec.: Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blom- 
tield Road, Maida Vale, W. 

Blackheath.—Hon. Sec.: Miss J. Lewin, 12 Blessing- 
ton Road, Lee, 8.E. 

Regent's Park.—Hon,. Sec.: Miss J. T. Ridley, 19 
Belsize Park, N.W. 
Applications for Forms of Entry, for Senior and 

Junior Candidates, should be made (by letter only) to 

the Local Secretaries. The Forms must be filled up 





W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





T HE HIGHER EDUCATION of | 
GIRLS. | 

Mr. A. W. BENNETT (M.A. and B.Sc. Lond.) and | 
Mrs. BENNETT RECEIVE into their family, and take | 


charge of the studies of, a few YOUNG LADIES 
desirous of continuing their education at the Queen's 
College, Harley Street, Bedford College, the Lectures 


arranged according to its terminations, words of doubt- | to Ladies by the Professors of University College, &c. | 
ful pronunciation have their true sounds fixed by a| Terms on application, The highest references given 
Rhyme, many difficulties of pronunciation are deter- | and required. 


mined by the classification of numerous words into 
perfect, really perfect and allowable Rhymes; with 
critical and practicable observations on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by JOHN 
Lonemorr, A.M., LL.D. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 7s 6d. 


6 Park Village East, Regent's Park, London. 





EAMINGTON 


_4 Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of WORCESTER, 


COLLEGE.— | 


in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 


Head Master—The Rev. Josep Woop, M.A., late | 


LINDNESS and the BLIND; or a Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 


Treatise on the Science of Typhlology. By W. 
HANKS LEVY, F.R.G.S. 
“It abounds with curious details on a subject which 
has an interest for everyone."—Spectaior. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8yo, pp. viii.-310, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ESUS the MESSIAH. ‘If this coun- 


sel or this work be of men, it will come to naught ; 





lege, Oxford. 


The College Re-opens on Wednesday, September 18. 


Boarders must be at the College on the evening of 


Tuesday, the 17th. 
Further information may be obtained from the 


| 
| 
This College is founded to supply a liberal education | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Head Master. 


Rox SCHOOL of MINES.! 


\% DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-Second Session, 1872-73, which | 





but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply : pare . : 
ye be found even to fight agaiust God."—Acts, v. 38-39. | p+ ae ee et ee eat ae 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





MONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


and returned on or before October 10. The Examina- 
tion will occupy six days, beginning Monday, 
December 16. 


KF ETTES 





COLLEGE, COMELY 
BANK, near Edinburgh. 
Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby 
. School. 





The Autumn term will commence on 20th September 
next. 
FEES FOR NON-FOUNDATIONERS :— 
Entrance-Fee ... oes eee ove «» 10 Guineas, 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 
Tuition (including Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Natural Science, 
Singing, Drawing, and Gymnastics) £25 per annum. 
Boarding-House charge... ose ooo £60 ” 
Parents or Guardians will receive fall information as 
to all the College arrangements, on applying to the 
Head Master. 
Edinburgh, August, 1872. 


[ NIVERSITY of LONDON — 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 

in each year, for the convenience of geutlemen who 

are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at 

the University of London—from October to January, 

and from March to June. 








} 
“ > itt : a ite “eae ee la. Chemistry. By E. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., F.R.S. } 
Worthy alte ot - aaaee and its > agp —Times. | 2. Metallurgy. By JOHN Percy, M.D., F.R.S. | (1.) Classics, French, English, Modern Ge ography, 
ONDON: a Pilgrimage. By Gustave | 3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxuey, LL.D., F.R.S. | and English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll, 
Doré and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Part IX., now | 4. Mineralogy. ) By WARRINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A., | Cambridge. : 
ready, contains the following Lllustrations by Gustave | 5. Mining. F.R.S., Chairman. | (2.) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—the Rev. 
Deré, drawn on the spot, and engraved under the | 6. Geology. By A.C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. E. 8S. Carlos, B.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Artist's careful supervision :—Brewers’ Men—In the | 7. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. (3.) Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
Brewery—Mixing the Malt—St. Paul's from the | 8. Physics. By Faeperick GUTHRIE, Ph.D., F.R.S. Fee for the Course of Three Mouths Ten guineas. 
Brewery Bridge—The Great Vats—Dudley Street, | 9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H Epa@ar, M.A. | Fee for (1) or (2) ose on «. Five guineas. 
Sevon Diale—Brewer’s Dray—The Turnkey—Thieves | The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- Fee tor (3) sie ii Two guineas. 


Gambling—Bluegate Fields— Whitechapel Refresh- 
ments—Afternoon in the Park—A Whitechapel Coffee- 


house—Asleep in the Streets—Waifs and Strays—A | 


House of Refuge—In the Bath. 

In Twelve Monthly Parts, 5s each; Reading Cases, 
3s 6d each. 

London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 





Per post free on receipt of six penny stamps. 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- 
PLACES, STOVES, and VENTILATION. By 
Messrs. Frgp. EDWARDS and Son, Stove and Range 
Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 49 Great Marl- 
borough Street, Regent Street, London, W.—May also 
be obtained through Messrs. LONGMANS and Co., Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, Vol. II., 1872, demy 8yo, 306 pp., 7s 6d. 
HE WEST RIDING LUNATIC 
ASYLUM MEDICAL REPORTS. Edited by 
J. CRICHTON BROWNe, M.D., F.RB.S.E. Containing 
Thirteen Papers, by various Authors, upon: Mental 
Diseases and their Treatment. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


ciates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, 
| under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the 
| Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 
Perey. These Laboratories will be re-opened on 
| October Ist 
| ‘Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 

£3 and £4 each. 
| Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
| suls, Acting Mining Agents,and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 





| at reduced fees. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants 
Two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
| established by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


| Nots.—By order of the Lords of the Committee of | 


| Council on Education, the instruction in Chemistry, 

Physics, and Natural History, will be given in the 
| New Buildings, in the Exhibition Road, South Ken- 
| sington. 


Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures | 


The Class is not confined to Students of the Hospital. 
Mr. Laiugis prepared to hold a Class also for the Pre- 
liminary Examinations in Arts at the Royal College of 

| Surgeons aud Apothecaries’ Hall. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary 
Scientitic Examinativn is hel: from Ja ry to July, 
and includes all the subjects required, as follows:— 
| Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D. 
| Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab., 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. ae 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Churca, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Auatomy at © hrist 
Church, Oxford. ; 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Heusiey, 
M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Vollege, Cambridge, 
Tutor to the Hospital. 
Fee to Students of the Hospital ... 
To others on ove ove 
Fee for any single subject ... 
For further information application may be ma le 
personally or by letter to the Warwiens of the College, 
| St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 






| ‘ 
Six guineas. 
Ten guiueas. 
Three guineas. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Early in September, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ry A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged, and illustrated with NUMEROUS SECTIONS 
and a GEOLOGICAL MAP of GREAT BRITAIN, printed in Colours. 
“This, the third edition, has been partly rewritten, and contains much new 
E The preliminary sketch of the different formations, and of the 





TtOT....e0r0% : 
ee enomens connected with the metamorphism of rocks, have been much enlarged, 
Pad many long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the 


sical structure of England and Scotland, partly on subjects connected with the 
coal question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the 
Continent at various epochs, and the migrations of animals hither, and on many 
other subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on the origin of the river 
courses of Britain, and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account 
of soils, and the economic pri ducts of the various geological formations. There 
are also many new illustrative sections.”"—Z£ctract from Preface, 


phy 





Early in September, New Edition, with all the latest Alterations and Discoveries 
inserted, 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. 
Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal Places. Cloth, 7s. 

The new railways have been added, the alterations in the boundaries of Germany, 
the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made, the latest divisions of India 
are introduced, and the amalgamation of Canada with other British provinces in 
one dominion, are among the numerous improvements inserted in the late editions 
of these Atlases, to keep pace with recent geographical events. 





Now ready, Third Edition, Nine Coloured Maps and Letterpress, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


Intended chiefly for MAP-DRAWING, and the Study of the Great Physical Features 
and Relief Coutours of the Continents, with an Introduction. 
By Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., F.R.G.S., Vize-Principal and late Geographical 
Lecturer of the Training College, Battersea. 


Now ready, size 58 inches by 50. 


SCHOOL MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
Forming One of STANFORD'S SERIES of WALL MAPS. 

Prepared under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the SocteTy FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
Recommended by the LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

The Topography of this Map is very carefully reduced from the Ordnance and 
Admiralty Surveys, and other authentic sources. The Natural Features are boldly 
shown, but in such a way as not to interfere with the distinctness of the Map. The 
Names of Towns are systematically engraved according to population. The Sites 
of all the Battles of historical importance are shown, and the Railways are carefully 
delineated. 

Price, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 13s; or, coloured 
in river-basins, 16s. 

“The cheapest and best wall map of the British Isles that has ever come under 
our notice , 

Board Chronicle. 

“ We unhesitatingly recommend this map of the British Isles as the best we have 
seen.” — Zhe Schoolmaster. 


The SERIES also comprises the following Maps :— 


Size, 53 in. by 50in.; price, coloured and mounted on roller, varnished, 133 each. 
England and Wales | Europe, Asia, Africa | Australasia 

tern Hemisphere | North America India (preparing) 
Western Hemisphere | South America Holy Land. 








Also, size 42in. by 34in., price 9s each. 
Scotland, Ireland New Zealand New Testament 
Australia Old Testament Acts and Epistles. 
Also, British Isles (a large Map), size 75in. by 90in., price 423; World in 
Hemispheres, size 102in. by 60 in, price 26s. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


SCHOOL-BOYS’ LETTERS FOR COPYING AND 
DICTATION. 


Being 2 Series of Lithographed Letters on Subjects interesting to School-Boys; 
with Remarks on the Essentials of Good Writing, &. 





NEW EDITION, imp>rial folio, half-hound morocco, £3; the Set of Plates in 
Sheets, £2; in best Oak Frame, with glass, £3; in cheaper frame with glass, 
£2 12s 6d; single Plates, 1s each. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 


au additi 





1a1 Plate to illustrate the Reign of Queen Victoria, thus continuing the 
Series up to the present time. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


HALBRAKE REGISTER of ATTENDANCE and 


STUDIES. For Private Schools. Demy 8yo, 8d. 


LONDON CLASS-REGISTER, and SUMMARY of 


\TTENDANCE and PAYMENTS. Adapted to the Requirements of the 
mn f Council on Education. New and Improved Edition just ready. 


LONDON SCHOOL REGISTER of PUNISHMENTS. 


meet the Requirements of School Boards, &c. Feap. folio, boards, 
2s 6d. 





ciotia K 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W., 
Mapseller by appointment to the London School Board. 





The map is a marvel of clearness and excellence of colour.”—School | 


From the Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen Victoria. A Series of 40 Plates, | 
Containing 360 L'lustrations, beautifully tinted, designed, and drawn on stone. By | 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, President of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With 


56 LupGATe HILL, September, 1872. 


NEW BOOKS. 





MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 


Avgustus J.C, HARE. 2 vols. crown Syo, [éscnediailely, 


*,* This work consists chiefly of letters and journals, from the life of Maria, 

widow of Augustus W. Hare, Rector of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle in 

which her life was passed, With these Memorials are united those of the “ Twe 

| — Augustus and Julius Hare, who were the authors of the “Guesses at 
ruth,” 


‘The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vols. V. and VI., completing 
the Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d each, (/mmediately. 


ARGARET. By C. C. Fraser-Tyrier, 


Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols, crown Svo. (/mmediately. 





M 


“Tt is YOUR LIFE.” Preaching for the People. 


By the Rey. J. BAanBsour JOHNSTONE. Crown 8yo. [/mmediately. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIENTIFIC CON- 


CLUSIONS and their RELATION to RELIGION, Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. By the 


Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small 8vo. (/mmediately, 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. 


MACDONALD, LL.D, Popular Edition. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY; or, 


the Worker's A, B, C. Trauslated from the French of EpmMonp ApouT 
Crown 8vo. (/mmediately, 


WALKS ABOUT the CITY and ENVIRONS 


of JERUSALEM. By W.H. Bart etr. With 25 Steel and numerous Wood 
Engravings. New Edition. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra. (Next week. 


The SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 1872. Edited 


by THoMAs GuTurig, D.D. In One Handsome Volume of 900 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of the 


BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Marginal References and an 
Explanatory Commentary. By the late Dean ALFORD. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“Pedants and fanatics may seek to pick holes in Dean Alford’s learning or 
orthodoxy, but the fact remains that no commentator of our day has united scholar- 
ship, perseverance, candour, judgment, and grace in such happy proportions as he 
has done. This volume—the last instalment of arduous, long-continued, yet 
maturely ended labours in sacred exegesis—will be found not unworthy of its: 
author's reputation. Comparing it with the so-called ‘ Speaker's Commentary,’ it 
seems to us, on several points, entitled to the preference. The relative importance 
of the subjects discussed is more clearly apy ded. Theselecti f ill ive 
| notices is happier. Above all, there is less er parte st t, more , and 
| fairness ; the presence of the scientific spirit is more evident.” —Scotsman. 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh.. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 

“Intense love of nature, kindly symputhies, excellent choice of subject, and a 





By Grorce 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, [Shortly. 

















heart glowing and ever warm with patriotism, are all evinced in this yolume."— 
Morning Post, 
“A volume in many ways worthy and seasonable. The two poems on Columba 
are very admirable; they have the ring and dash of the true ballad In his. 
| Talk with the Tourists,’ in which there are many exceedingly picturesque passages, 
| Professor Blackie gives a very succinct chart of Highland travel."—Nonconformist, 

} , . 
PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. Inci- 

| dents in My Business Life. By EpwARD GARRETT, Author of “Occupations 

} of a Retired Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

| “The outcome of experience and knowledge, these are well-selected stories of 

mercantile life—interesting in each case for some trenchant moral, ably and unob- 
trusively conveyed. They are characterised by homely good sense, sufficient grasp 

| of character, and excellent moral tone. Enlightened devotees of culture might 
| well gain instruction from Mr. Garrett's sound sense and philanthropy."— 
| Athenwum. 
rv 7p 
LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By the late 
T. T. Lyxcn, Author of “The Rivyulet,” “Sermons for my Curates,” &c. Post 
8yvo, 9s. 

| ‘We have not seen any recent writing where the writer has succeeded in trans- 
lating into sentences so much of his higher and better self as Mr. Lynch has done 
here. The whole volume is a testimony to the versatility, many-sided sympathies, 
and finely-cultured intelligence of its lamented author. The book is one which 
every one who values high earnest thought in union with broad genial sympathies 

| will not fail to add to his stock of choice literature of the deep and religious kind. 

| —Scofsman. 

ne x yr Y r aie teal 
The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Atexanper 

| RALEIGH, D.D., Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places.” Second Thousand. Crown 

8yvo, 6s. 

“Simplicity and freshness of thovght, pathos and a quiet unostentatious beauty, 
invest everything that Dr. Raleigh writes with an irresistible charm."—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“In the present volume there are sermons which will rank as masterpieces for 

many a year to come.”—C. //. Spurgeon. 


STKAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND C0.’S LIST. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE: 
Travels and Adventures in Central Africa, includ- 
ing an Account of Four Months’ Residence with Dr. 
Livingstone. By Hanry M. STANLEY 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. id to announce 

‘that they have completed arfrang s for the early 

Publication of this important work, which will contain 

about Six Hundred Pages of Letterpress, numerous 

Woodcut Illustrations from Mr. Stanley’s own Draw- 

in — of his Route, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

B.—It is necessary to state that this work is not 
made up of correspondence which has already ap- 
age in print, but will contain the fullest details of 
Stanley's many adventures whilst in search of, 
and his long residence with, Dr. Livingstone; to- 

‘gether with most valuable geographical and ethno- 

grapbical information. 

NOTICE.—All other Works on this subject bearing 

Mr. Stanley's name in any way are spurious and 

wholly unauthorized. 


NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of each of the follow- 
ing ‘Two Works will be ready on the 9th inst:— 
The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 

of the Red River {xpedition, 1869 70, and subsequent 

Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Country, 

and a Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan 

Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By Capt. BUTLER, 

h Regiment. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illus- 
trations aud Map, 16s. [Third Edition on the 9th. 

“ The tone of this book is altogether delightful and 
refreshing.”"—Spectator. “This is one of the freshest 
and most interesting bc oks of travel that we havehad the 
pleasure of reading for some time past.'—Z.raminer, 
“His fascinating volume...... We have said enough to 
show that the book is not only exciting, but instructive 
reading.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 

VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 
Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North- 
West Pacific Coast. By R. Byron JOHNSON, Post Svo, 
cloth, 10s 64. (Third Edition on the 9th. 

* We have derived very great pleasure indeed from 
the perusal of this fresh and unpretending volume.”"— 
United Service Gazette. “ But it would be unfair to 
regard it as a mere detail of adventures. There is a 
good deal of practical information as to the mines and 
the country itself scattered up aud down its pages.”""— 
Saturday Review. 


A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss 
Mary HEALY, Author of “ Lakeville.” “ The Home 
Theatre,” &c. 1 vol. crown Svo, 10s 6d. 

“We have only, indeed, one fault to find with ‘A 
Bummer's Romance’; it is too short. —Ashenaum. 
“Charmingly recounted, and told with unusual 
literary skill."—Z.raminer. 

SIX of ONE by HALF-A-DOZEN of the 
OTHER: an Every-Day Novel. By Harrier 
Bexcuer Stowe, ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY, 
Luoretia P. HALL, Frep. W. Lorine, F. B. PERKINS, 
and E, E. HALe. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

The QUEER THINGS of the SERVICE. 
Illustrated in the Correspondence between Mr. 
Joseph Meanwell at the Antipodes, and Sir John 
Shortbill, Knt. of London. Edited by JAMES 
DvYenard, Captain, unattached. Crown *vo, fancy 
bevelled boards, with Lllustrations, price 2s $d. 

“ All thie, and much more like it, is very amusing... 
«The author has plainly a purpose beyond that of 
merely amusing us, for he is grave pow and then, and 
severai of his strokes of pathos a:.1 humour are ex- 











-ceedingly well touched...... We commend its amusiug 


and significant satire to our readers."—TZimes, Aug. 31, 

1872. “Smartly-written skit."—t/raphic. “ Pleasant.” 

— Standard. “Racy satire.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

“ Clever, amusing skit......May do a deal of good.”"— 

United Service Gazette. “An amusing little squib, 

attacking the economies of a parsimonions Govern- 

ment.”—Globe. “One of the best squibs we huve read 
for a long time...... Racy.” —Lancet. 

AROUND the WORLD: Sketches of 
Travel through Many Luis and over Many Seas. 

E. D.G. Prims, D.D, With numerous L[llustra- 
tions. Post Svo, cloth extra, lis. 

ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambton 
Youn@, C.E., Secretary of the loyal Humane 
Society. Giving a detail of every Act for which the 
Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one Years; added to 
which, is the Warrant granting the Albert Medal, 
and a Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which 
this Decoration has been granted. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

*,* CAPITAL BOOKS for the COUNTRY & SEASIDE. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William 
BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, with Frontispiece by F. 
Walker, A.R.A 
“ It is long since we have met with a book with bet- 

ter stuff in it than this.”"—Saturday Review. “The 

* Daughter of Heth’ is a novel of rare power and pro- 

mise." —Standard, 

By the same Author. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, 
Author of * A Daughter of Heta.” Third and Cheaper 
Exlition, small post 8vo, 63. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 
skill and power in delineation of character."—Saturday 
Review. “A very charming book.”—Paill Mali Gazette. 
“ As a story it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 

Murray's Handbook for Devon and Cornwall says :— 
“ The visitor to Exmoor should by all means prepare 
himeelf for the expedition by a study of Mr. Black- 
more’s romance of * Lorna Doone. 

LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By &. D. BLACKMORE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* The reader at times holds his breath, so graphi- 

cally yet so simply does John Ridd tell his tale...... 

It isa work of real excellence, aud as such we heartily 

commend it to the public." —Saturday Review. 

By the sime Author. 

CLARA VAUGHAN, By R. D. Black- 
moR, Author of * Lorna Doone.’ New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. Price 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, M: MARSTON, LOW, and 








SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet Street. 





CHOICE WORKS OF FICTION FOR THE RECESS, 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


PRICE 6s EACH. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda Broughton. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The INITIALS. By the Baroness Tautphoeus. 
LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 

The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Mrs. HALLYBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the Same. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. By Rhoda Broughton. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Initials.” 

BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. By the Same. 

ROLAND YORKE. _ By the Same. 

LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the Same. 


Also, in a few days. 


CYRILLA. By me Author of “ The Initials,’’? &c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
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A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


SEE 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT. 


FROM THE l1lta TO THE 18ta OF SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD’ NAPIER AND ETTRICK, K.T. 








DEPARTMENTS. 
I.—Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 
PRESIDENT.—The Attorney-General, Str JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, Q.C., MP. 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Monicira LAW SEection.—1. Is it desirable that defendauts in criminal proceedings, and their wives or 
husbands, should be competent or compellable to give evidence in their own behalf, and if so in what cases 
2. Can a Court of International Arbitration be formed with a view to avoid War, and if so, in what way: 
3. Ought Railway Companies and other Carriers of Passengers to be liable to an unlimited extout for the acts of 
their servants ? 

REPRESSION-OF-CRI™ME SECTION.—Chairman, J. H. KENNAWAY, M.P.—1. Is it desirablo to adopt the wri 
ciple of Cumulative Punishment? 2. What ought to be the primary aim of punishmeut—t» deter or ty reform 
3. Is it desirable that Industrial Day Schools should be established? 

II.—Education. 
PRESIDENT.—GEORGE WoopyATT HASTINGs. 
1. How far does recent legislation render new regulations necessary for the Training of Teachers ia 
W 


Elementary Schools? 2. Why are the results of vn mm Elementary Schools so unsatisfactory 3. Wheat 
Public Provision ought to be made for the Secondary Education of Girls ? 


-IiI.—Health. 
PRESIDENT.—H. W. ACLAND, M.D., F.B.S. 
1. What are the Principles on which a Comprehensive Measure for the Improvement of the Sanitary Laws 
should be based? 2. What steps should be taken to guard against Sewage-Poisoning’ 3. What means can be 
adopted to prevent the Pollution of Rivers ? 


IV.—Economy and Trade. 
PRESIDENT.—The Right Hon. Str JOHN BowrineG, LL.D. 

1 How far ought Taxation to be Direct or Indirect? 2. What Principles ought to regulate Loca! Taxation 
and Administration? 3. How may the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer be improved ? 

*,* Two days will be set apart for the reading and discussion of Voluntary Papers on other subjects than the 
Special Questions comprised within the several Departments, 

Papers must be sent to the General Secretary, on or before the 3rd of September. 

Tickets, One Guinea and Ten Shillings, available from September 9th to the 20th, at the ordinary return 
fares, to persons attending the Congress, on production of a Voucher, which may be obtained at the Ofices of 
the Association. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretaries at the under-mentioned 
Offices:—1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; the Athenwum, Plymouth ; or the Mechanics’ Iustitute, 
Devonport. 








IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLE 
MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


the New Spectacles, con- 
ties so long needed— 
ctacles uv longer au 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qauli 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLJUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Sz 
inconvenience, but an ornament. 






SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
§153 and 153A ee 
CITY DEPOTS .¢3 FLEET STREETS: 
Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. 
(CopyY.) 


& A. Pyke select the following :— 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For tue latter [ have to tender 

you my best thanks. Iam truly happy iu having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 

that I could desire in lens and framas. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 

wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 

impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentiomen, yours most obliged, 

J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 
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